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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


From time to time, loyal readers of the left press complain to us that 
there are too many separate publications. Duplication of effort, excessive 
costs, tasks left undone that could be done—these are the inevitable conse- 
quences, they tell us. And they wind up by urging us to work toward merging 
MR with other periodicals so as to overcome these faults, put out a bigger 
and better magazine, and ultimately reach more people with the truth. 

We have long been convinced that this is good advice, and we are now 
very happy to report to our readers that we have acted on it. We have 
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HOLD THE FORT 


There is little left of academic freedom in the United States of 
1953. “The air is charged with fear, the crime is dissent,” writes Pro- 
fessor Broadus Mitchell of Rutgers in a somber review of the present 
situation in our schools and colleges. (The Nation, December 27.) 
One might think that the witch hunters had attained their goal, and 
yet there is no doubt that the quest for victims will reach a new and 
savage pitch in the months immediately ahead. The Republicans must 
prove that the Democrats were lax in rooting out the Reds. Senator 
McCarthy, who in the past has had to operate on his own, can now, 
as Chairman of the permanent Senate Investigating Committee, 
compete on even terms with the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and the House Un-American Activities Committee. The result 
is certain to be a sharp intensification of the witch hunt. And all the 
hunters seem to be agreed that there is plenty of game in the educa- 
tional field, especially in the colleges and universities. 

It is worth recalling how rapidly the destruction of academic 
freedom has been accomplished. As recently as 1949, both the at- 
mosphere in the colleges and universities and the attitude of teachers 
were quite different from what they are today. In that year a Com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors, discuss- 
ing what it could still call a hypothetical case, specifically rejected 
the principle that membership in the Communist Party is a sufficient 
ground for dismissal from a university faculty. 

It was not long before the hypothetical case became real: in 
January, 1950, the University of Washington fired two professors 
(who were supposed to enjoy permanent tenure) solely because they 
were members of the Communist Party. But in the “trial” before 
the faculty Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom which pre- 
ceded the firings, it was still possible to debate the problem dispas- 
sionately. Even more significant, it was still possible for the com- 
mittee, composed of eleven members of various University of Wash- 
ington faculties and constituting a fair cross-section of professional 
opinion, to reject the university administration’s contention that mem- 
bership in the Communist Party was sufficient grounds for dismissal. 
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But that was the last significant symptom of protest from within 
the academic community against the principle of political purges. 
The University of Washington Board of Regents, acting on the advice 
of the president, fired the two professors anyway, and the AAUP did 
little to back up its principled pronouncement in favor of academic 
freedom of two years earlier. 


As always happens, an attack on the freedom of Communists 
proved to be in fact an attack on freedom itself. Once it was estab- 
lished that Communists could be fired in complete disregard of their 
academic attainments or teaching records—and it is doubtful whether 
there is a single university administration in the country today with 
the courage to repudiate this principle—the way was open for an at- 
tack on ever wider categories of dissenters. Near-Communists, pro- 
Communists, “dupes,” and non-anti-Communists all either have been 
or soon will be affected: once over the Communist barrier, the 
witch hunters have an unlimited territory in which to pursue their 
quarry. And the result is to spread general terror, to cause all but 
those who are willing to risk their academic lives to seek the cover 
of conformity or silence, 


The technique of the academic witch hunt has now reached a 
high degree of standardization and perfection. A “duly constituted 
investigatory body” subpoenas the prospective victim and asks him 
whether he is or has ever been a member of the Communist Party. 


If he says yes, he is fired forthwith. 


If he says no, he runs the grave risk of being indicted and tried 
for perjury—either because the committee’s informants claim the 
contrary, or because, like Owen Lattimore, he may be trapped into 
inaccuracies in the subsequent grilling to which the committee is 
likely to subject him. In such a trial, under present conditions of 
hysteria, he knows that the cards are stacked against him regardless 
of the true facts of the matter. 


Finally, if he tries to avoid one or other of these dangers by 
“taking the Fifth”—that is, availing himself of the privilege against 
. self-incrimination afforded by the Fifth Amendment—he is adjudged 
guilty. of refusing to cooperate with a duly constituted investigatory 
body and is fired anyway. 

The recent Rutgers firings provide a perfect illustration of the 
technique in operation, and in addition they show how little either 
the victims or their academic colleagues can do to frustrate its oper- 
ation. For both these reasons, it may be worthwhile to set down a 
brief summary of the salient facts of the Rutgers case. 


Two Rutgers teachers—Simon W. Heimlich, a mathematician, 
and Moses I. Finley, a Greek historian—were called before the Mc- 
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Carran Committee and asked the standard question. Heimlich took 
the Fifth, and Finley took what the experienced Hollywooders call 
the “partial Fifth,” that is, he denied present membership in the 
Communist Party but declined to say whether he ever had been a 
member in the past. Rutgers President Lewis Webster Jones, former 
President of Bennington College (where he used to have something 
of a reputation as a liberal), appointed a trustee-faculty-alumni com- 
mittee to advise as to what course he should take. This committee 
decided that “a real question” had been raised as to the two men’s 
fitness to teach at Rutgers and recommended that a special faculty 
committee be set up to inquire further into the matter and to make 
recommendations. The special faculty committee went into every as- 
pect of the case with exhaustive thoroughness and came up with the 
following unanimous recommendation: 


After prolonged consideration of all aspects of the case the 
Faculty Committee has unanimously reached the conclusion that 
on the basis of the evidence available to the Committee no 
charges should be preferred against Mr. Heimlich or Mr. Finley. 
It therefore recommends to the President that no further action 
be taken. 


That, you would think, should have been the end of the matter. 
Why should a special faculty committee be appointed if there was 
no intention to follow its recommendations? Nevertheless, it soon de- 
veloped that there was indeed no such intention. The committee re- 
port was handed in on December 3rd. On December 12th, the Board 
of Trustees met, thanked the committee for its report, stated that 
the Board “cannot agree,” and fired both professors as of December 
31—unless they should in the meantime change their minds and agree 
to answer the Senate Committee’s question about membership in the 
Communist Party. (They didn’t.) 


A few days later (on December 18th), the University Assembly 
(which includes all administrative officers and no teachers at the in- 
structor level and hence may be assumed to be more favorable to 
the administration point of view than the faculty as a whole) voted 
nearly 2-to-1 to support the position of the special faculty committee. 
The Assembly also voted, by an even larger margin, to ask the 
Trustees to suspend rather than fire the two men while a new faculty- 
trustee committee studied the problem further. But University As- 
semblies are not to be taken any more seriously than faculty com- 
mittees when it comes to matters of high policy like aiding and 
abetting the witch hunt. As though to give special emphasis to the 
point, a member of the Board of Trustees who was present at the 
Assembly meeting announced right then and there that the Board 
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would not accept the recommendation to suspend rather than fire. 
McCarran must be given his pound of flesh. 


One aspect of the Rutgers case requires special stress: at no 
time was there any question of defending the right of Communists 
to teach. Both of the fired professors told the Rutgers authorities 
that they had never been members of the Communist Party. The 
President, the special faculty committee, the University Assembly, 
and the Board of Trustees were all careful to get it on the record 
that in their view a Communist should under no circumstances be 
permitted to teach at Rutgers. All of this shows more clearly than 
anything else the distance we have travelled since the University of 
Washington case in 1949-50. At that time, the liberal forces within 
the academic community were still capable of making a principled 
fight for academic freedom, which means, if it means anything, that 
teachers should be judged on their teaching ability and their scholarly 
attainments, not on their political views or affiliations. This fight 
was lost in the Washington case, and the academic community is 
paying the price in the form of forced acceptance of the principle 
of the political purge. All that is being done now is to fight a rear- 
guard and largely ineffective action against the more odious methods 
and consequences of the purge. 


The extent of the retreat of the last few years has been demon- 
strated perhaps even more dramatically by another recent case of a 
quite different kind from the Rutgers case, which so far at any rate, 
has received almost no publicity. In 1949, Robert M. Hutchins, then 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago, was one of the country’s 
most outspoken opponents of the witch hunt, in and out of the edu- 
cational system. In his address at the University of Chicago Convo- 
cation in June 1949, Hutchins said: 


You would suppose to listen to these people [those who 
talk the loudest about the dangers to the American Way of 
Life], that the American Way of Life consisted in unanimous 
self-adoration. Down with criticism; down with protests; down 
with unpopular opinions; down with independent thought. Yet 
the history and tradition of our country make it perfectly plain 
that the essence of the American Way of Life is its hospitality 
to criticism, protest, unpopular opinions, and independent 
thought. A few dates like 1620, 1776, and 1848 are enough to 
remind us of the motives and attitudes of our ancestors, The 
great American virtue was courage. 


Some time later, Hutchins left the University of Chicago to be- 
come Paul Hoffman’s right-hand man in running the half-billion 
dollar Ford Foundation, an institution with great power to encourage 
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“criticism, protest, unpopular opinions, and independent thought.” 
Among the programs which Hutchins sponsored, doubtless with this 
end in view, adult education held a not unimportant place. A Fund 
for Adult Education was established and “Test Cities” were selected 
for experimental projects, among them Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Early in October of 1952, Dr. Bert MacLeech was selected as Co- 
ordinator of the Bridgeport program. MacLeech, who holds a Har- 
vard PhD degree in Education, had just returned from two years 
of studying and actively participating in adult and workers’ educa- 
tion in Britain. Earlier, he served for nearly two years as Education 
Director of the Pacific Northwest Labor School. In short, MacLeech 
is precisely the kind of person who is best equipped by training 
and conviction to run an adult education program in accordance with 
Hutchins’ conception of the American Way of Life. 


Then came the congressional investigation of private foundations. 
An anonymous letter with the familiar charges (MacLeech has never 
even seen it)—panic among Ford Foundation officials—forced resig- 
nation from the Bridgeport position—all followed in quick succession. 
Up to the time of writing, all MacLeech’s attempts to elicit a state- 
ment of position and policy from Robert Hutchins have gone un- 
answered, Times have changed since 1949; it seems to take con- 
siderably more of the great American virtue to stand up for “criti- 
cism, protest, unpopular opinions, and independent thought”—or 
even plain free discussion—than it did then. 


Unfortunately, there is no reason to hope that the retreat will 
soon be stemmed. The witch hunters are prepared to widen and in- 
tensify their attacks; the weapons at their disposal are terribly ef- 
ficient; the forces of resistance are fewer and weaker than at any 
previous time. In the weeks and months ahead we must expect many 
of the best and bravest spirits in the teaching profession to lose their 
jobs without remedy or recourse. And we must expect that with 
their departure, teaching in American colleges and universities will 
sink to a level of conformity and mediocrity such as only the out- 
and-out fascist countries have known in the past. 


The outlook is certainly a grim one, but it would be wrong to 
conclude that the fight for academic freedom has been irrevocably 
lost. There are still a few liberals and radicals of long standing on 
university faculties, people who can speak out and who will be ex- 
tremely difficult to silence by the usual techniques. They may be 
joined by others who are or will be outraged by the excesses of the 
witch hunt. A small band, perhaps, but they have an extremely im- 
portant function to perform at the present time. It is up to them to 
hold the fort, to remind the whole country that America used to 
believe in academic freedom, to serve as beacons showing the way 
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to a better and saner future. They deserve the wholehearted support 
of all of us. They and we should never forget what Tom Emerson, 
one of the best remaining champions of freedom in the academic 
community itself, said in his presidential address to the National 
Lawyers’ Guild in 1951: “The insistence, even by a relatively few, 
upon the full exercise of political freedom keeps alive and vigorous 
the entire tradition. It gives heart and strength to many others who 
may be less favorably situated to claim their rights. It serves as an 
envigorating example to all that the tradition stands firm and 
unbroken.” 


THE VIENNA PEACE CONFERENCE 


Elsewhere in this issue we publish a full translation of a report 
on the peace congress held during December in Vienna. The report 
was written by Jean-Paul Sartre who is widely known in this country 
as a non-Communist and a brilliant writer. Its chief interest, as we 
see it, is twofold. 

On the one hand, it directly contradicts all the press reports 
we have seen in this country on the congress. This is, of course, 
hardly surprising, but it is valuable to have such dramatic evidence 
of the utter unreliability of the American press on subjects closely 
connected with East-West relations. 

Secondly, Sartre’s account of what happened at Vienna seems 
to indicate that the series of international peace meetings which began 
at Paris several years ago, and of which the Vienna congress is 
the latest, is moving away from the field of peace propaganda and 
toward the exploration of peace terms at non-governmental! levels. 
This is not to suggest that there is anything wrong with peace propa- 
ganda—to imagine that there is, is one of the most distorted aspects 
of the American cold-war mentality. But peace propaganda is one 
thing and the search for peace terms is another, and it seems to us 
that the time may have come when the latter is the more important 
task. Ehrenburg’s assurances on the Soviet attitude toward genuinely 
neutral states, which Sartre makes clear came as a response to spe- 
cific questions raised at an earlier meeting, is clearly an important 
and most welcome step in this direction. 

There will undoubtedly be more peace conferences and con- 
gresses, and we hope it will be possible for the United States to be 
better represented than it was at Vienna. The delegates should in- 
clude not only non-Communists but also anti-Communists who yet 
believe in the possibility of peaceful co-existence. And if the State 
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Department does not think it proper or permissible for such people 
to attend a meeting sponsored by Communists, let it urge a group 
of Westerners to organize their own peace congress and invite del- 
egates from the Communist countries. 

Either you believe in the possibility of peace or you don’t. If you 
do, you’ve got to be willing to meet with Communists to make peace. 
The Vienna congress clearly indicates that this is possible for non- 
Communist Frenchmen. Is it impossible for their counterparts in the 
United States? January 17, 1953 





WHAT! PERMIT A SOCIALIST TO COMMENT? 


The following letter was returned unpublished to the writer with the 
comment, “We regret that limitations of space and other editorial consider- 
ations prevent us from publishing it.” 


To the Editor, The New York Times Magazine: 


If capitalism is feeling strong enough to be tolerant, perhaps you 
will permit a socialist to comment on the conclusions of Paul Douglas 
in your November 16th magazine. 

He writes: “If all industry or even the major portion of it were 
to be owned or controlled by the state, we would not have a free 
society. For men whose jobs are in the hands of others can not be 
truly free.” 

The second sentence is just what socialists have been saying for 
generations. Yet under the present large scale organization of indus- 
try, most people’s jobs are in the hands of others. Unless we want to 
go back to primitive self-sufficiency, our only choice is whether those 
others shall be selected by hereditary wealth and aggressive compe- 
tition, or by vote of the people. Socialists think we have more chance 
for freedom if we can choose who will run our jobs. 

Impractical? Well, look at Scandinavia: private business is per- 
mitted but there is enough state and cooperative competition to pre- 
vent the grosser forms of exploitation. And so these poor (in re- 
sources) little countries have done away with slums and other blights 
that mar our land of wealth and know-how. 

I say the main fault of whatever socialism the New Deal had 
was that it crept instead of joyously shouting. 


Sincerely yours, 


Jessie Lloyd O’Connor 
Little Compton, R. I., Nov. 18, 1952. 
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BY JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


The newspapers had told us that we would serve as hostages, 
that we would not be allowed to speak, and that our presence would 
be used to cloak some mysterious maneuvers. Now we are back again. 
What are they waiting for, why don’t they take it back? 

The press has had to soft-pedal its attacks, but it has merely 
shifted its tactics. Now the game is to prove that the Vienna congress, 
despite surface changes, did no more than repeat the Warsaw con- 
ference. They therefore artfully picture it as a diplomatic conference, 
and demand from it—or pretend to demand—tesults which even 
the United Nations could not accomplish. They are then ready to 
announce their disillusionment, their disappointment that the con- 
gress produced nothing new. 

They have simply kept quiet about its true nature: it was a 
congress of the people. Even if we should agree to limit discussion to 
the achievements of the congress in the diplomatic field, it would 
be easy to show the progress accomplished—especially the passage 
concerning neutral states and the guarantees they must be granted, 
in the “Call to the People.” But I think it is more important to 
single out the popular aspect of the congress, precisely because of 
the strenuous effort being made to conceal it. 

Yes, assuredly: there were Communist delegates. A hundred 
percent, I imagine, in the delegations from the people’s democracies 
—but weren’t they the ones we had come there to meet?—and a slim 
minority in the Western delegations. But the delegates from the West 
—the fact can no longer be concealed today—comprised people from 
all walks of life and of widely varying opinions. Yet the last day’s 
resolutions were voted unanimously, except for some twenty absten- 
tions. There proved to be liberals in Italy and Radicals in France, 
who, while not condemning the capitalist system, reached agreement 
with French Communists and with the Soviet delegates on the ques- 
tion of peace. There proved to be Frenchmen who, while not con- 
demning colonialism in principle, voted for the same motion as the 
Viet Minh representatives. 





Of course the anti-Communists are ready with their reply: these 
sad cases are either dupes or accomplices; at any rate they don’t be- 


Translated from the Paris newspaper Le Monde of January 1, 1953. 
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long to the political parties or religious groups in which they claim 
membership; in fact, they’re much more likely to be discarded floaters 
of a type one finds on the fringes of all communities. The only thing 
they still have in common with the Christian Democrats, the Social- 
ists, or the MRP is the name. I don’t know whether these explana- 
tions, seen from here, sound convincing. Certainly there, in Vienna, 
we laughed when we read them. At first we didn’t know the opinions 
or the beliefs of our non-Communist fellow delegates. But before 
“placing” them politically, each of us could see that the others 
were resolute and alert, balanced between hope and wariness, and 
ready to fight, if that proved necessary, to express their point of 
view. Then gradually everyone relaxed, gained assurance, and in the 
final resolutions everyone voted with enthusiasm. 


As for those who belonged to political groups, we know today 
that they were deeply integrated with the parties whose labels they 
bore—and whose principles they shared. Whether one likes it or 
not, they definitely were Radicals, MRPers, and Socialists, and they 
were “of sound mind and body” when they voted for the “Call to 
the People.” And that was precisely the importance of the congress: 
all these people were just like millions of non-Communist French- 
men who might, like them, have reached agreement with the Com- 
munists to save the peace. And yet these millions of Frenchmen had 
not sent representatives to Vienna. They would like an easing of the 
tension between East and West, but they have been led to believe 
that they would be dupes if they joined with delegates from the East 
in searching for the means of achieving it. The ruinous policy of 
rearmament, the threat of a new Reichswehr, the hysteria of anti- 
Communism—all these things alarm them. The absurdity of the old 
adage, “Si vis pacem, para bellum,” is absolutely clear to them. But 
they are afraid. They would like to find tranquillity and harmony 
again but without losing the “margin of security” provided by the 
atomic bombs. Above all, propaganda has done its work: it has 
created between inhabitants of a single country an invisible No Man’s 
Land, invisible and yet more impassable than a barrier of fire. A 
Communist is a devil. He is not to be judged by what he says; no, 
what he says is to be judged by what he is. To vote together with 
the Communists for a peace resolution is making a pact with Satan. 
Possibly Satan might give us peace, but it would be a bad peace, and 
in any case we would all be damned. 


The French who went to Vienna differ on only one point from 
their fellow citizens: they wanted to transform their desire for peace 
into action. They wanted to reject Manicheism and prove that to 
interpret systematically all Soviet behavior and actions on the basis 
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of Machiavellianism is an indication of insanity rather than of po- 
litical wisdom. They refused to consider the congress resolutions as 
being a priori proposals of war. And, rather than condemn a text 
because of the names signed below it, they preferred to judge it by 
its content. 

To accept a proposal for peace quite simply for the ideas con- 
tained in it, to consider it likely that those voting for it are friends 
of peace—I don’t know whether propositions like this are very naive 
or very daring. In any case, they are very ancient and very new: 
they had not been applied for more than twelve years. Perhaps we 
were still kept apart, the day we arrived in Vienna, by anxieties and 
by the incessant propaganda that divides the world into two hostile 
blocs, But through the very act of going to Vienna and talking to- 
gether, the cards got redealt, a new grouping of men took place. For 
the first few hours it was the men from the West and the men from 
the East confronting each other. And then, immediately after, it was 
on the one hand those who wanted peace and trust in the possibility 
of peace—and we, their representatives—and, on the other hand, 
those who dreamt of peace, who sincerely wished for peace, but who 
were still distrustful. 


It was then that I perceived that the congress might prove an 
example, that through it perhaps we might, on our return, push back 
the No Man’s Land that divides us. There in Vienna the one concern 
was peace; we were friends—overriding all our differences—through 
our common will. Perhaps, if we are able to tell what we have seen, 
it will be possible to unite, without distinction of parties, all those 
who believe in peace—reserving the other side of the No Man’s 
Land for those who now believe only in war. 


On our return, the Machiavellis of the press awaited us with a 
crushing objection: “Your congress was not homogeneous. From the 
West, delegates responsible to nobody, or, at best, representatives of 
some small political or professional group; from the East, full-fledged 
plenipotentiaries. You were not evenly matched. To get anywhere, 
you really had to follow the Soviet line.” True, we may not have 
known the exact form that the congress would give to the final mo- 
tions, but still we did know the principles and the major concerns 
of the peace movement; the fact that we went to Vienna meant that 
we already supported the “cease-fire” in Korea, and were convinced 
that the coexistence of the two blocs, under one form or another, 
was not impossible. 


Above all, there is a general pretense not to see that the con- 
gress is one stage in a long development. The “dialogue” between 
East and West is very slow; and not all the questions raised found im- 
mediate answers. But this is simply because it takes time to transmit 
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them to the appropriate authorities. These contacts have in fact an 
importance beyond the simple dialogue of the moment. For us, citi- 
zens without power, with no protection against the lies of the press, 
with no qualified representatives of our interests and our hopes, this 
is the only chance we have to meet and get to know representatives 
from the Soviet Union. For the Soviet delegation, this is the only 
chance to become acquainted with that important segment of French 
opinion which, while not Communist, condemns alike both anti- 
Communism and the armaments race. The delegates, you may be 
sure, know enough to recognize this. We were able to follow a sort 
of gradual, progressive “focusing,” as the Soviet statements were 
reshaped to conform more closely to the tendencies of Western opin- 
ion. As to the Ehrenburg declaration on neutralism and the guaran- 
tees of nonaggression, it has been widely talked about here but it is 
not generally known that it explicitly answered questions that were 
raised at the Warsaw congress. 


I sometimes hear anti-Communists deploring that the USSR has 
a wholly distorted picture of the French. It is quite possible. If so, 
there was one place on earth, in the month of December, exactly 
one, where the views of Soviet representatives could be enlightened: 
that was Vienna. Only in Vienna could they talk in a friendly way 
with pastors and priests, with Radicals and members of the MRP, 
about the daily life of the French, their fears, their hopes and their 
interests, and about Soviet or French culture. Only in Vienna could 
they be told—and they were told—the meaning of our desire for 
national independence. If the Vienna congress had resulted in nothing 
more than this quiet meeting of minds I would still think that it 
has served the cause of peace. 


Everyone felt this as I did. I can easily understand why some 
newspapers kept quiet about, or ridiculed, the enthusiasm of the final 
day: from their point of view, that’s good tactics. But this enthu- 
siasm had a direction and a meaning. It arose slowly and hesitantly 
during the first days, it increased progressively, and then finally it 
burst forth. It was not any temporary clamor, and it was not collec- 
tive hysteria. Everyone had time to put it to the test, to compare it 
with the actual events of the congress, to check it. For me it seems 
indistinguishable from a kind of conviction that grew stronger every 
day: “There is here a real strength and a real will for peace—and it 
is our own strength, and the strength of the men and women who 
sent us here. We are the congress, it will be what we make it, it is 
what we are making it.” The climax of this assurance was the fact 
that in the great hall of the Konzerthaus, where at first we seemed 
more or less like guests, everyone felt at home, everyone knew where 
he stood—with his own people—as the final resolutions were voted. 
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One can of course smile at convictions like this, based on the 
stirring of people’s feelings. I don’t believe, however, that our “real- 
ists” of today, for all their Machiavellianism, would be well advised 
to underestimate the emotions. They would risk falling into the same 
error that ruined their ancestors, the “realists” of 1943. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


BY A JAPANESE STUDENT 


It has been my great pleasure to visit this country for a year’s 
study. 

After World War II, the American army of occupation taught 
the words “democracy” and “freedom” to the Japanese people who 
had been so long oppressed by their dictatorial government. Since 
we had heard nothing but “Of the Emperor, by the Emperor, and 
for the Emperor,” the idea of democracy was really amazing. During 
the war, official Japanese propaganda had repeated again and again 
that all Americans are evil demons, and the lack of foreign news 
forced the people to believe it. You can therefore imagine how sur- 
prised they were when they saw Americans in the flesh. The Japan- 
ese people really enjoyed their liberation. 

I regarded the United States as the originator and teacher of 
democracy and came to this country to study democracy. My voyage 
across the Pacific was delightful, and when the Golden Gate Bridge 
came within the field of vision, I, feeling the evening breeze blowing 
against my face, was almost in the seventh heaven. The Statue of 
Liberty in New York was equally impressive. Wherever I went every- 
thing measured up to my expectations, and every one I met was very 
kind to me, which I took as a sign of a civilized nation. The academic 
year started, the lectures were interesting; and social activities, com- 
pared with our poor college life in Japan, were also fascinating. 

After settling down, however, I found a peculiar atmosphere 


The manuscript of this article was left with the editors of MR by a Japan- 
ese graduate student on his recent departure for home after a year’s study 
in this country. 
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which reminded me of an evil dream of fifteen or twenty years ago. 
In 1931, the Japanese Army opened fire in Manchuria on the pretext 
that the Chinese had bombarded the South Manchurian Railway, 
and thus the famous Manchurian Incident began. Nowadays we 
know the truth, but at that time all of us believed that the Chinese 
Army had made a sneak attack on our railroad and that we were 
righteously defending our threatened interests. In 1937, the Japanese 
Army attacked in North China, and the Sino-Japanese Incident 
started. 


During this period, the Japanese ruling class began to suppress 
the domestic social movement on the plea of national emergency. 
The Secret Political Police, which played a role as sinister as that 
of the Nazi Gestapo, arrested not only Communists but also socialists 
and liberals. Many famous professors, in reality merely Social Dem- 
ocrats or liberals, were purged from their universities as Communists. 
The fanatic Minoda made his reputation by simply calling many an 
honest person a Red. The honorable gentleman from Wisconsin must 
have learned his tactics from this same Minoda. A little later in 
Japan, all trade unions were abolished and in their place the totali- 
tarian government established the Imperial Rule Assistance Asso- 
ciation. 

All of this may sound somewhat familiar to your readers. The 
Korean War broke out in 1950. The anti-Communist movement in 
the United States is very active. The meeting which Monthly Review 
Associates held for Professor Dirk Struik of MIT is fresh in my 
memory. Many students I have met are afraid to speak about social- 
ism or Marxian economics; many well-known scholars or journalists, 
like Owen Lattimore for example, have been accused of being Reds 
or Pinks simply for explaining the real situation in Asia. It seems 
to me that the United States is now taking the road that Japan 
traveled fifteen or twenty years ago. Let me digress a few moments to 
remind you of certain aspects of recent Japanese history. You will 
then understand better why what is now happening in the United 
States reminds me of Japan during the 1930s. 


Before the Meiji Restoration (1868), Japan, with its purely 
feudal organization of landed property and its developed petite cul- 
ture, gave a much truer picture of the European Middle Ages than 
all the history textbooks. Japanese commercial capital was anti- 
modern, and what manufactures existed in the rural communities 
were too weak to give rise to modern capitalism. Hence even the 
new Meiji government, when it appeared, had a basically feudal 
character. It represented the lower class of feudal warriors and the 
merchant class, and it dared not democratize its own foundations, 
especially the system of landed property. 
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Nevertheless, the government wanted to avoid the fate of China, 
that of becoming a mere preserve for exploitation by foreign capital. 
It wanted to make the transition from a backward to an advanced 
country quickly, and it therefore hastened to build up a strong in- 
dustry. In order to obtain the capital needed for the construction 
of large factories it kept the countryside feudal in character and taxed 
it heavily. By this policy, the government was able to secure not 
only large revenues but also an ample supply of cheap laborers. 


It soon came to pass, however, that the capitalists who had been 
grown, hot-house fashion, by the government were worried by the 
undeveloped state of the domestic market. In the early 1890s they 
faced their first crisis. Their solution was to penetrate the Asian con- 
tinent under protection of the military establishment. To secure the 
raw materials needed for weapons of war, ambitious militarists eagerly 
collaborated in this invasion of the continent. 


Anti-democratic, feudalistic rural communities, unable to embark 
upon a program of agricultural mechanization and modernization, 
fed the industrial proletariat and provided the surplus manpower 
which depressed the standard of living and from which could be re- 
cruited a supply of savage soldiers. Farmers, cultivating their rice- 
fields without machines, were subject to a heavy tax burden, as well 
as to what is nowadays called the “price scissors’—high cost of what 
they had to buy and low price for what they had to sell. Under 
the circumstances, the only solution to their problem was to work 
harder and harder and to exploit more and more naked hand labor. 
(Here we see the secret of how more than 85 million people came 
to live in an area smaller than the state of California: since ma- 
chinery was dear and much labor had to be used instead, parents 
needed more and more children and could not possibly practice birth 
control.) Indirectly, the result was to lower the real wages of indus- 
trial workers and thus to retard the mechanization of industry too. 
Why mechanize when human labor was so cheap? There was always 
a reserve army of labor stationed in the rural communities, and it 
was used against the workers in the class struggle. But as the wage 
level fell, so also did the absorption capacity of the domestic market. 
The result was more and more forced exports. This whole trend was 
steadily aggravated with the development of the Japanese economy. 

This self-contradictory economy was dealt a severe blow by the 
onset of the world depression of 1929. At first, Japan attempted to 
find a way out through a policy of deflation and industrial ration- 
alization, but the result was merely to strengthen the grip of finance 
capital and to intensify social unrest and uncertainty. It was at this 
point that the Manchurian Incident occurred. Instigated secretly 
by a few militarists, this campaign of aggression was soon supported 
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by the capitalists; and the ruling classes all together forced the 
Japanese people to fall in line. 


In Manchuria, Japan started the construction of heavy industry 
for her own military purposes and set up a puppet government 
which the Manchurian people actively resisted. It soon appeared that 
there was no permanent solution for Japan’s problems along these 
lines. So how was the difficulty solved? Only by intensifying the 
contradictions in which the country was caught. Following the Sino- 
Japanese Incident in 1937, Japan used the military power which had 
been created at the expense of the people to occupy all the main 
cities of China. But the occupied areas were only points (cities) and 
lines (supply routes), with the Chinese people successfully resisting 
the invasion in the rest of the country through the use of guerrilla 
tactics. Japan’s next step was the invasion of Indo-China. Naturally 
enough, this dialectical development of contradictions led finally to 
Pearl Harbor. 


What happened after that? I think the American people know 
much better than we do, because we were prevented from learning 
what the Japanese armies did on Bataan, in Nanking, in Burma, 
and in many other places. 


Now let us look again at the United States at present. Needless 
to say, the American economic structure is different from the Japan- 
ese, as well as much stronger. Nevertheless, there are interesting and 
important parallels. For example, just as Japan got rich during World 
War I, so the United States got rich during World War II. For 
the United States, the persistent difficulties of the long depression 
(1929-1939) suddenly evaporated; the national income doubled in 
a few years; and even after the war was over continued prosperity 
was assured by the spending of wartime savings, the deferred demand 
for capital equipment, and the requirements of foreign countries. 
Still, by 1949 the depression set in, just as it did in Japan in 1929. 
How did the United States solve this problem? 

At the time, we heard a good deal about the “Fair Deal” which 
seemed to promise peaceful development both at home and abroad 
through large-scale government spending. It might be a very good 
thing both for the American economy and for the peace of the world 
if this policy had been effectively carried out; and certainly Lord 
Keynes in heaven would be most gratified at such a vindication of 
his celebrated theories, 


Unfortunately, however, the contradictions of American capital- 
ism are much more deep-seated than the Keynesian school assumes, 
and the ruling class is not interested in trying such moderate and 
peaceful measures as are implied in the Fair Deal. Instead, they re- 
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lied on a terrible and direct method—the Korean War. In Japan, 
censorship exercised by the United States authorities was so severe 
that we were told only that North Korea made a sneak attack across 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel—just as the Chinese were supposed to have 
attacked the South Manchurian Railway nearly two decades earlier. 
But after I arrived in this country, I learned that there was more to 
it than that. The article entitled ““Korea—One Year Later,” which 
appeared in MR in August 1951, and I. F. Stone’s book, The Hidden 
History of the Korean War, revealed amazing facts. It would cer- 
tainly not do to overlook the profit derived by American warmongers 
from this action, nor the amelioration of the domestic economic sit- 
uation which it brought in its train. 


But as usual, the “solution” merely created new and more 
serious problems. The anger of the Korean and Chinese people was 
fully aroused. All American veterans of the Korean War whom I 
have met, either in Japan or here, have told me that the war is 
more horrible than World War II because, despite the excellence of 
American .weapons, they can never be at ease in the face of the 
combined hostility of the enemy and the people of South Korea. 
This is exactly the situation through which Japan passed fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

There are other parallels, too. 


Labor unions are obstructed by Taft-Hartley laws. Your Mc- 
Carthy feels happy only when he is pinning the red label on people 
with liberal ideas. In Japan every textbook of American history 
taught us that the Civil War liberated colored people and all Amer- 
icans now enjoy complete equality, and I was therefore deeply 
shocked to find how terrible segregation is in the South. If the Bible 
says, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ why should there be two 
Jesuses—a white Jesus and a black Jesus? The answer seems clear. 
Just as the Japanese ruling classes accumulated capital by impoverish- 
ing the peasantry, so the American ruling classes degrade the social 
condition of Negroes in order to obtain cheap labor and split the 
working class. 


Japan always tried to solve her problems at the expense of the 
peoples of Asia. The American ruling class seems likewise bent on 
exporting their domestic troubles by blaming everything on the 
Koreans, the Chinese, the Vietnamese—and of course the Russians. 


All in all, it seems to me that the United States is following 
a road very similar to that once traversed by Japan. To be sure, the 
United States is much more powerful and advanced. But when it 
comes to the social atmosphere and the course pursued in foreign 
affairs, it is doubtful which country is to be called the originator 
and which the imitator. 
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During the year I have lived in this country I have found some 
Americans who know neither the real tragedy of war nor the true 
situation in Asia. For better or worse, recent American history 
teaches them that wars bring only happiness. For the United States, 
both world wars have been righteous struggles against imperialism 
and fascism; at the same time they solved the unemployment prob- 
lem and brought quick riches. And since there was no fighting in 
America, many could regard war as heroic and thrilling, like a great 
sporting event. Righteousness, full employment, prosperity, excite- 
ment—it is quite natural that they cannot understand the real tragedy 
of war. 


Before World War II, it was the same in Japan. One can only 
say that it is shameful that so many Japanese never thought of the 
tragedy of other Asian peoples which the invasion of the Japanese 
armies caused. Famine, plague, social insecurity, no clothes to wear, 
no house to live in, many young widows and orphans—war is really 
hell. The Japanese people know it now. Every American knows that 
the A-bomb is powerful, but few know that only one A-bemb killed 
248 thousand people in the most cruel way—peeling all the skin 
from a baby’s body, destroying the face of a beautiful girl. . . . The 
past is past, so I hope and pray all Americans may recognize how 
war brings destruction and tragedy without having to experience it 
themselves. 


Next, I should like to report something about the everyday life 
of Asian people. Many American visitors to Japan know nothing but 
Geisha parties and Sake wine—we missed the opportunity to show 
them how the farmers cultivate their land or how the workers live 
in their homes. An American would hardly believe that in Japan an 
average worker gets about $30 a month (for about 200 labor hours). 
If you send one dollar to Japan it will be exchanged for 360 yen. 
Here is a story I wish to tell you. In Tokyo, we have many day la- 
borers who work for the city government, and they are called the 
Nikoyon class. Ni means two, yon means four, and thus the word 
signifies a worker whose wage is 240 yen a day. (They have to get 
up early to get the job and work eight hours.) While I was driving 
near beautiful Atlantic City, an American girl who was with me 
pointed out a smart white house and said: “That is an animal hos- 
pital, and when I go away for any length of time I leave my dog 
there to be cared for. It costs 65 cents a day.” Suddenly I remem- 
bered the Nikoyons. A reasonable standard of living for an American 
dog costs 65 cents a day; the Japanese day laborer gets the equivalent 
of 66 cents! Moreover, official statistics tell us that the Japanese 
standard of living is the highest in Asia, where 53 percent of the 
world’s people live. You can easily imagine how the rest of the 
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Asians spend their poor lives. 

“Freedom” is a wonderful word, but if Asian working people 
hear that Americans are in Asia to protect “freedom,” they tend to 
interpret it to mean “freedom to make their own private profits.” 
What else could you expect? In case of riots or demonstrations of 
Asian working people, it is always reported that the Communists 
have piped and the ignorant have danced. It would be a terrible 
mistake to overlook the true facts—that people are on the march 
and progressive persons are merely giving form and direction to the 
movement of the masses. 

If the United States government should give peaceful aid, the 
people of Asia would welcome it; they want and need American 
capital goods under reasonable conditions. But now they face bullets. 
“Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent?” 

I have written of my impression of the United States in com- 
parison with Japan of fifteen or twenty years ago. If Japan stands 
merely on the opposite side of the earth and has nothing to do with 
this country, it is useless to make such comparisons. Now, however, 
Japan has become a pivot of American foreign policy toward Asia, 
and Japanese fascism or militarism is becoming powerful under Amer- 
ican protection. The greatest danger is that Japan should become 
the watchdog for the American ruling class and repeat its stupid 
mistakes of the past. I am afraid lest Japan become the tool of 
American militarism and start World War III by once again invading 
the Asian mainland. 

Studying New York City’s budget, I was much surprised to find 
that in 1951 the city spent almost the same amount as the Japanese 
government in the same year. An even more amazing fact is that 
in 1951, General Motors Corporation took in almost four times as 
much as the expenditures of New York City. One single American 
corporation has greater financial power than a country of 85 million 
people. Truly, nearly half of the world’s wealth belongs to Uncle 
Sam, who has a great responsibility for world peace and prosperity. 

Personally, I owe so much to the many kindnesses of all my 
American friends, and it will be my great pleasure to report this to 
the Japanese people. But, strange to say, the foreign policy of the 
United States is quite different and often embarrassing. 

I appeal to the American people to love peace and to look at 
and sympathize with the real situation of the Asian people. 

I shall appeal to the Japanese people not to repeat the stupid 
mistakes of the past. 
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BY LEO HUBERMAN 


On behalf of the Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt Defense Committee, 
I cordially welcome you to this meeting. 

I want to be frank with you. Harry Bridges, Bob Robertson, 
and Henry Schmidt are in a jam of their own making. If they had 
been smart, if they had been willing to play the game with the 
employers as Joe Ryan and his boys do, they would not now be facing 
jail terms. The headlines in the newspapers in the last few weeks 
have shouted the story. The contrast is startling. 


poenas, court orders, and sentences to prison. 


Bridges, Robertson, and Schmidt get envelopes containing sub- 


Joe Ryan and his lieutenants get envelopes containing thousands 
of dollars. 

When Bridges’ union members refused to load scrap iron on 
ships going to Japan, when they balked at loading airplane engines 
going to Hitler, they were acting on principle—though the press 


screamed treason. 


When Ryan’s boys ordered their men to refuse to unload furs 
coming from the Soviet Union, to the great delight of the press, 
they were acting, as always, in the interest of lining their pockcts 
with graft. This morning’s newspapers tell the story of the unloading 
of the furs—on payment of $70,000 in cash. 

Some ILWU foremen and gang bosses are considered security 
risks by the government, and are “screened” off the job. 

Ryan’s shipowners avoid the danger of having their ships loaded 
by troublemakers. They have a sure formula for getting gang bosses 
who can’t possibly be screened as security risks—they get thieves 
and killers from the penitentiaries. The tougher they are, the worse 
the rap they’re in for, the better. Such men prevent strikes, avoid 
labor trouble, keep the workers in line. 

Bridges, on the other hand, is not like that. He doesn’t take 
bribes. Early in his career he was oifered $50,000 to sell out. But 
he’s not smart like Joe Ryan. He wouldn’t take the money. 


Introductory remarks of the Chairman at a meeting of the Bridges-Robertson- 
Schmidt Defense Committee, held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, 
December 10, 1952. 
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He’s not interested in keeping the men in line. He’s interested 
in their wages, hours, and conditions. Sometimes his men have to 
strike in order to get better wages, shorter hours, decent conditions. 

They had a big strike in 1934 which Bridges led. They have 
had, whenever necessary, other strikes. We get a measure of Bridges’ 
leadership of the ILWU for the past 18 years in a few simple figures: 


Before the 1934 strike, average pay of West Coast longshoremen 
was $10.45 a week. 

Today, their average pay is $100 a week. 

This year another important gain was made. Oldtimers of 65, or 
men with 25 years of waterfront service, get $100 a month in pen- 
sions, plus $1000 insurance, plus their social security benefits, plus 
free medical care for life for themselves and their dependents. 

Warehousemen in 1934 got an average wage of $20 a week. 

Today, warehousemen in Bridges’ union get an average wage 
of $70 a week. 

The ILWU has also organized workers in Hawaii:— 

Before organization, sugar workers there got 19c an hour. 

Today, their base rate is $1.02 an hour. 

Longshoremen there used to get $1.00 an hour. 

Today they get $1.94 an hour. 

Pineapple workers got 55c an hour. 

Today, their base rate is $1.16 an hour. 


So much for wages. What about conditions? In Hawaii, the 
feudal system has been smashed. In the United States, the major 
victory of the 1934 strike was the union-controlled hiring hall—an 
end to the degrading shape-up, the kick-backs, the bribes, which still 
characterize the Ryan union here in New York. 


Ten years ago, I interviewed an ILWU longshoreman named 
Johnny O’Connor in his home in San Francisco. With him were his 
wife and 3 children. Under Johnny’s collar, open at the neck, I saw 
a picture of Christ on the Cross tattooed on his broad chest. Johnny 
and his wife were devout Catholics. 


I asked them what were the big differences between the days 
before the union and now, “If you want to know the difference,” 
said Johnny, “just look about you. This house is ours. The Chev- 
rolet in front of the house is ours. We’ve got money in the bank, 
a radio, frigidaire, lovely back yard for the children to play in. And 
Mother, never worrying like in the old days, about the children get- 
ting sick, because there wasn’t enough cash to buy all the milk they 


needed.” 
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“What about the charge that Harry is a Red?” I asked. 

Johnny’s answer came quickly. “Harry is teaching that workers 
vught to have a decent living. If the progressive ideas that Harry’s 
got makes him a Communist, then I’m one, too. He has brought 
happiness to my family.” 

I turned to Mrs. O’Connor. “How would you summarize the 
difference between 1934 and after?” 


Before she could reply, 10-year old Patsy who had listened 
intently to the recital of hard times in the old days said, “Then we 
were poor, now we're middle-size.” 

That sentence explains the long persecution of Harry Bridges. 
That’s his crime. Through honest, able leadership he has helped to 
make poor people middle-size. 


The transition from poor to middle-size means decent lives, dig- 
nified lives, happier lives. But it costs the employers money. That’s 
why, for 18 long years, they have tried to get Bridges. 

He is without question the most investigated man in the United 
States. Everybody knows about the 1939 hearing before Dean Landis, 
and the 1941 hearing before Judge Sears, and the 1945 decision by 
the Supreme Court, and the 1949 case which is on appeal right 
now, These were all public proceedings. But few people know about 
the 18 years of investigation in private—investigations that began 
while he was leading the 1934 strike and have continued ever since. 


A Labor Department memorandum prepared in 1936 states 
that “his record has been exhaustively investigated.” Why? The 
answer is in the memorandum: his “deportation was then and later 
urgently sought by the interests which he had antagonized.” 


Who were those “interests”? The Industrial Association, the As- 
sociated Farmers, the Waterfront Employers’ Association, anti-union 
employers everywhere in the country. And more recently, add to 
these, those politicians and phony labor leaders who want to ter- 
rorize the people into supporting the war program. 

What did the investigators find out? The Department of Labor 
memorandum summarizes the results of the investigation: “In short, 
whenever any legal ground for the deportation of Bridges has been 
brought to the attention of the Department of Labor, it has been 
investigated, but invariably it has been found that he was in the 
clear.” 


That was in 1936. In 1945, Supreme Court Justice Frank 
Murphy said: “Seldom, if ever, in the history of this nation has 
there been such a concentrated and relentless crusade to deport an 
individual because he dared to exercise the freedom that belongs 
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to him as a human being, and that is guaranteed him by the 
Constitution.” 


This was the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 1945 de- 
cision that cleared Bridges of the identical charges on which he now 
stands convicted. 


There is a direct relationship between the “concentrated and 
relentless crusade” to deport Harry Bridges and the achievements 
of the union under his leadership. 


There is a direct relationship between the concentrated and 
relentless crusade to deport Harry Bridges and anyone who dares, 
in Justice Murphy’s words, “to exercise the freedom that belongs 
to him as a human being, and that is guaranteed him by the 
Constitution.” 


Your presence here tonight is an indication that you are one of 
those people. That’s why the Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt case is, in 
a definite and concrete way, your case too. 





Much has been said on the identity of the interests of capital 
and labour. Well-meaning but fruitless attempts are made to teach 
workmen that capital and labour are never in antagonism. No one 
can deny that each needs the other; but they have a common interest 
only as the horse and his rider have a common interest. If the horse 
starves the rider must walk; if the horse jibs he must go to the 
knacker. So the rider feeds the horse, and the horse carries the nider. 
So far they have common interests; but it is none the less true that 
they have opposed interests, inasmuch as the horse would like to eat 
plenty of corn and do as little work as possible; while the rider, on 
the contrary, would be better pleased the less his horse ate and the 
farther he trotted. Workmen are all the less likely to see the common 
interest, if they hear the antagonism persistently denied with what 
seems_to them hypocrisy. They think it monstrous that one of two 
parties to a bargain should be iold to shut his eyes, and open his 
hands and take the wages fixed by Political Economy, which al- 
legorical personage looks very like an employer on pay-day. On this 
ground of a common interest the workmen might as well require 
that all profits should be paid to them, and that employers should 
thankfully accept the share Political Economy, in the shape of a 
union secretary, might think fit to award them. 


—WNorth British Review, March, 1868 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO A MEMBER 
OF THE ADA 


BY FLORENCE LUSCOMB 


Some time ago I received a cordial invitation to join Americans 
for Democratic Action. In spite of the many fine things for which 
your organization stands, notably civil liberties, I could not become a 
member because of what seems to me a cardinal error for any or- 
ganization calling itself “liberal,” namely, making Anti-Communism 
a basic plank. 


We hear much of the “menace of Communism” to American 
liberty. Have you ever given serious thought to the menace of Anti- 
Communism? Could it be that that is our real danger? 


For surely neither you nor the ADA really and truly believes that 
America actually is menaced by Communism! Any sane person must 
agree that there is not the slightest, most infinitesimal chance of 
America going Communist in any foreseeable future. Nor are the 
American Communists numerous or powerful enough to threaten the 
stability of our government. Zechariah Chafee, eminent professor at 
the Harvard Law School, stated the case in opposing the Nixon- 
Mundt-Ferguson Bills (which were passed as part of the McCarran 
Act). Basing his statement on estimates by J. Edgar Hoover, Prof. 
Chafee said, 


Communists form 1/20 of 1 percent of all the people in our 
country. . . . Suppose the Harvard stadium filled with 40,000 
people. The chances are that 20 of them would be Communists 
and 39,980 would not. Remember, too, that it is not a question 
of 20 dynamiters or 20 men with concealed weapons, for then 
they could be arrested at once under the ordinary laws. Just 20 
unarmed persons who have not violated any existing federal or 
state law or conspired to violate any existing law. But they have 
learned bad ideas about politics from foreigners and foreign 
books, they are thinking bad thoughts about these bad ideas, they 
are telling them to each other and to any outsiders who are will- 
ing to listen. What can we do to prevent them from harming 
the other 99.95 percent of us, who have on our side only the 
city and state police, almost every newspaper and school teacher 

Florence Luscomb is a veteran fighter for freedom and socialism. In the 1952 
campaign she ran for Governor of Massachusetts on the Progressive Party 
ticket, 
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and professor and preacher, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy, never forgetting the 
Marines? . . . Shades of Valley Forge and Iwo Jima! If we no 
longer want to be the land of the free at least let us be the home 
of the brave. 


The Communist Party leaders are men and women of brains and 
ability, thoroughly aware of the realities of American life and of 
their infinitesimal following. They would not dream of attempting 
violence against the government. In all the Smith Act trials, the 
newspaper accounts of which have made the public believe that the 
Communist Party was proven guilty of actively preparing armed revo- 
lution, the Communist leaders were not even charged with anything 
but conspiracy, and this conspiracy was conspiracy to advocate—in 
other words, they were accused of joining together with the intention 
of uttering words. That is all the government ever charged them with. 

No, there is not the slightest prospect that Communism will 
either capture the American electorate or overthrow the American 
government. 

But consider what Anti-Communism has done and is doing to 
America. 

It has already gone a long way in destroying freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and thought. 

The Un-American Committee of the House was the first off- 
spring of Anti-Communism. During fourteen infamous years it has 
been spewing forth hysteria, slander, and lies until it has lighted a 
conflagration which is licking away at the very pages of the Consti- 
tution. Add up all the smeared reputations, blasted careers and lives, 
lost jobs, men and women jailed, and citizens throughout the length 
and breadth of the land terrified into silence and inactivity. Today 
it has a young but husky brother in the Senate committee chaired 
by the ineffable McCarran, 

Then the Attorney General’s list destroyed scores of peaceful 
and law-abiding and liberal organizations, while the President’s purge 
threw hundreds of persons out of work and blacklisted them. 
(Strangely, most of these were Negroes or Jews. Or was that part 
of the pattern?) Albert Guerard has pointed out, “To take away a 
man’s chance of earning a living is to threaten him with torture 
and death.” 

The Smith Act killed freedom of speech, even when it consti- 
tutes no clear and present danger. 

The McCarran Act, child of Anti-Communism, provides the in- 
strument by which a reactionary administration can, almost at will, 
destroy any liberal organization which opposes its policies. The fact 
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that the law has not yet been fully put to use does not alter its 
limitless potentialities. 

Anti-Communism has spawned scores of state laws violative of 
civil liberties—like the Pennsylvania one which makes criminal any 
“writing” or “utterance” which may bring the government of the 
United States or of Pennsylvania “into hatred or contempt.” Under 
this law Steve Nelson was recently condemned to prison for 20 years. 

Anti-Communism has silenced every liberal radio commentator, 
so that now the people hear only conservative ideas—a most effec- 
tive method of thought control. 


If you think Americans really have freedom of assembly, just 
try to hire a hall to raise money for Spanish Anti-Fascist Refugees, 
or for a Progressive Party meeting, or for a Paul Robeson concert, 
or for hundreds of other legitimate activities. 

Anti-Communism has equipped our America with concentration 
camps with a capacity of 70,000 persons. 


Anti-Communism has split and weakened and hamstrung the 
American labor movement—and labor is the backbone of democratic 
institutions in every country. Under the slogan of fighting Com- 
munism the most militant and progressive unions were driven out of 
the CIO; bold and incorruptible labor leaders have been conveniently 
deposed, jailed, deported. The most notable case is that of Harry 
Bridges, venomously hated by industry because he is the ablest labor 
leader on the West Coast. Bridges is now under five-year sentence 
for perjury, to be followed by deportation, for swearing he was not a 
Communist—after the Supreme Court had ruled that he was not. 

Anti-Communism has made a mockery of our administration of 
justice, because persons accused as Communists may find it almost 
impossible to obtain competent lawyers to defend them. Steve Nelson, 
for example, was convicted without any legal defense because seven 
hundred lawyers refused to take his case. 


Anti-Communism has now made Americans prisoners within 
our own “iron curtain,” because the State Department refuses pass- 
ports to any citizens of whose opinions it does not approve. 


Anti-Communism has introduced a new word to the American 
vocabulary. The principle of democracy is that the people read, as- 
semble, discuss, speak out, hear all ideas and points of view, and 
finally decide the policies which their elected servants in office 
should carry out. Today our officials temporarily in power decide 
what is American policy, and presume to label any citizen who ques- 
tions or disagrees, “subversive.” This is a monstrous perversion of 
democracy. Our Supreme Court has declared that “no official, high 
or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
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religion, or other matters of opinion.” And yet that’s just what of- 
ficials, both high and petty, are doing. 


All the foregoing are the tangible and horrible things which 
Anti-Communism has done to our country. But far more horrible 
is the intangible, cringing intimidation which it has fastened upon 
the minds and souls of our people. Most Americans today dare not 
exercise their constitutional right to sign petitions, dare not be on the 
subscription lists of progressive magazines, dare not attend meetings, 
dare not make out checks for liberal causes, dare not join organiza- 
tions, dare not speak their minds on public issues. Americans dare 
not be free citizens! This is the highroad to fascism. 


Have you and the ADA so soon forgotten that it was the Anti- 
Communism trick which delivered Germany to Hitler? It is well to 
remind ourselves why and how Nazism came. The financial and in- 
dustrial barons of Germany saw in the strength of labor in the eco- 
nomic field and of socialism in the political field a threat to their 
profits and power. They therefore financed the entire Nazi movement 
and brought Hitler to power, for the express purpose of stopping the 
German people’s democratic advance. The method the Nazis em- 
ployed was Anti-Communism, under which camouflage they succes- 
sively destroyed civil liberties, the Jews, organized labor, liberals, and 
free religion, and militarized the entire nation. 


Anti-Communism was the road to fascism in Germany, and 
it is just as surely the road to fascism in America. There is over- 
whelming evidence that our country stands in deadly peril. We are 
paralleling step by step the course of Germany, and we are already 
far advanced along that fearful road. 


Consider these other milestones. Growing race hatreds, especially 
anti-Semitism. The strangulation of organized labor by the Taft- 
Hartley Law. Ferocious fines against unions. Strike-breaking by gov- 
ernment injunction. The wage (but not profit) freeze, and deporta- 
tions of union leaders. The growth of the FBI into a secret police so 
powerful that not even Congressmen dare to oppose it. Increasing 
super-concentration of ownership of the nation’s economic life, which 
the government ardently promotes by its war-contracts policy and 
its other collaborations with the biggest corporate and financial in- 
terests. Our unholy alliance with the most brutal and corrupt fascist 
dictatorships throughout the globe—Greece, Turkey, Franco, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Rhee, Bao Dai, and the rest—most of whom could not sur- 
vive the democratic uprising of their oppressed peoples but for our 
military and financial aid, and whom with brazen dishonesty we have 
baptized “the FREE world.” Our imperialistic foreign policy. The 
growing power of the military in every phase of our national life. 
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The change-over of America’s economic base from production for 
the needs of our people to production for war, so that a negotiated 
peace carries the threat of economic collapse, and we can be kept 
going only by wars and rumors of war at an ever-accelerated pace 
(until some day the guns will go off by themselves). Truly, I am 
terrified for my country when I see how far we have come and how 
rapidly we are advancing toward a fascist America. It is later than 
we think. 


The country has been artificially whipped up into a baseless 
frenzy of fear against Communism which blinds it (as it was meant to 
do) to the actual advance of fascism. That advance is all the more 
insidious because it does not, of course, call itself fascism but comes 
wrapped up in the flag and the “American Way of Life.” The su- 
preme task required of the patriotic, liberty-loving citizens of the 
ADA today is to rouse the American public to understand the true 
facts. Neither the press, radio, motion pictures, churches, schools, nor 
wealth and “respectability” will do the job; in fact, most of them 
are working on the other side. The job must be done by labor, fight- 
ing progressives of the middle class, and farm groups with vision. 
This is the great fight to which the ADA should be devoting all its 
powers, Instead, by its constant denunciations of Communism, even 
when coupled with denunciations of fascism, the ADA is throwing 
fuel on the flames of popular hysteria. All that the public in its 
present state of mind takes note of is another voice—and one which 
claims to be the spokesman of liberal America—crying “BEWARE 
COMMUNISM.” However opposite to its intentions, in actuality the 
ADA is assisting McCarthy and McCarthyism. 


I am not, and never have been, a Communist, though I am well 
aware that many people believe I am. That is because I have never 
felt it important to safeguard my own respectability by denouncing 
Communists, nor when their line coincided with the Luscomb line 
have I felt it necessary to treat them as lepers. Rather I have tried 
to follow the great sanity of Abraham Lincoln (I quote imperfectly 
from memory): “I will go along the road with any man as long as 
he is going my way, and when he takes a different road I will part 
company with him.” So, and so only, can the precious right of Amer- 
icans to freedom of opinion—even the most heterodox opinion—be 
maintained. 

With all respect for the great Americans who are prominent in 
the ADA, it is my conviction that liberal Americans who feel it neces- 
sary continually to denounce Communism and to keep themselves 
clear of contact with Communists are unconsciously motivated by the 
desire to protect their reputations, and have not faced the actual re- 
sults of their words and deeds in destroying the liberties of America. 
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BY AN AUSTRIAN SOCIALIST 


The following article was written in the early fall of 1952. Subsequently, 
Austria’s creeping economic paralysis erupted into a full-blown political crisis. 
The immediate cause of the crisis was heavy American pressure on the Aus- 
trian government to adopt a deflationary credit and fiscal policy. At first, 
even the Catholics in the ruling coalition resisted, but on October 22 they 
finally succumbed and Finance Minister Kamitz (a former Nazi) confronted 
the Socialists with an Americanized budget calling for severe reductions in 
social security and public works expenditures. Since the Austrian working 
class has a vivid memory of the blessings of deflation and mass unemploy- 
ment—imposed for the sake of balanced budgets by the League of Nations 
during the 1920s—the Socialists dared not risk political suicide by accepting 
the proposed budget. The only alternative was to break up the seven-year- 
old Catholic-Socialist coalition and call for new parliamentary elections. 
These are now scheduled to be held this month. —The Editors. 


Perhaps nowhere in the world are the anomalies of the Cold 
War period so glaringly obvious as in unhappy Austria. More than 
seven years after the end of hostilities the country remains occupied 
by the victorious powers, and there is no prospect of an early settle- 
ment of their sharply divergent views on the terms under which an 
independent Austria could be established. As the fate of Austria con- 
tinues to hang in the balance, her ruling parties have adopted a 
policy of “cautious” western orientation, a policy that puts Austria 
in the western camp without provoking a definitive split between 
the Russian occupation zone and the rest of the country. In private, 
Austrian politicians will admit that the present orientation of their 
country runs counter to history, geography, and common sense, but 
they will also insist that “Austria cannot resume her centuries-old 
affiliations with the East before the Iron Curtain is rung up.” 
And in the meantime, so the argument continues, “Austria will have 
to rely on the West and on a steady flow of American financial aid.” 

This atmosphere of improvisation and of “playing it smart” per- 
vades the whole public life of the country. At the top, the political 
bigwigs “sell” what they call the “geopolitical position of the coun- 


The author, who recently returned to his native Vienna, wrote the article 
on “Austrian Social Democracy” which appeared in the October, 1949, 
issue of MR. 
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try” (a phrase often heard in Austria these days) for some paltry 
$60 million a year of American aid. Farther down, industrialists 
and bankers play it similarly “smart” by hitching the Austrian econ- 
omy to western markets, by producing military equipment for the 
western powers, and by refusing to integrate their country into the 
expanding economies of eastern Europe. At the same time, the en- 
tire Austrian bourgeoisie, in a spirit of “realism and no nonsense 
please,” continues to salt away millions of hard currency in foreign 
banks against the day when their little experiment in western orienta- 
tion collapses. Only last August a score of bank officials were put 
to the inconvenience of temporary police detention for the offense 
of black market purchases of dollars. Dr. Joham, president of the 
powerful Kreditanstalt, and no mean foreign exchange manipulator 
himself, has, however, remained unmolested in his high office. 


Still farther down, below the ranks of government officials and 
upper-class black marketeers, a misinformed and misguided populace 
has lost all faith in public affairs. There is perhaps no country in 
Europe where disillusionment—bordering in many instances on rank 
cynicism—exists on such a mass scale. To understand this phenom- 
enon it is not enough to take into account the “aprés nous le déluge” 
attitude of Austria’s ruling class. Since 1918, Austria has been the 
football of the western powers. It was first constituted as a satellite 
of the British-French alliance. After the rise of Nazism in Germany, 
it was turned over to the tender cares of Mussolini as an advance 
payment for good behavior. Still later, it was sacrificed to the teutonic 
gods by the high priest Chamberlain on the altar of appeasement. 
All the while, not a single great power undertook to heal the wounds 
that war and the break-up of the Hapsburg Monarchy had inflicted 
on little Austria. In a Europe bristling with tariff barriers and other 
foreign trade restrictions, Austria’s adjustment to a new economic 
environment proved slow and painful in the extreme. Morcover, 
Austria was saddled by her western patrons with a “reconstruction” 
loan—the famous Geneva reform loan—which contained humiliat- 
ing and highly burdensome conditions of repayment. War and Nazi 
occupation inflicted new wounds and new sufferings upon the hap- 
less country. But the Moscow agreement with its promise of an in- 
dependent postwar Austria seemed to point the way to a brighter 
and happier future. Seven years after the end of the war, an “in- 
dependent” Austria has yet to become reality. 





The Western powers’ callous disregard of Austria’s national in- 
terests has been consistently matched by the irresponsible conduct 
of her two leading political parties, the Catholics and the Socialists. 
During the interwar period, the Catholics identified themselves quite 
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openly with a “western outlook,” while the Socialists went on record 
as opposing western imperialism. Opposition to imperialism took, 
however, the peculiar form of propaganda for union with capitalist 
Germany. The absurdity of such an “internationalist” solution of 
Austria’s problems became manifest when the Weimar Republic suc- 
cumbed quietly to Hitler’s murderous gang. Yet for all their follies, 
the Socialists of the interwar period did preserve some elements of 
the classical Marxian outlook. Even though their practical day-by-day 
politics were at variance with Marxism, socialist tradition and Marx- 
ian learning were transmitted through the party organization to the 
rank and file of the membership, and the hope for an eventual so- 
cialist orientation of Austria was thus kept alive. During that period, 
cynicism on a mass scale, at least among the Austrian proletariat, 
was nowhere in evidence. 

Today the Socialist Party is well-nigh indistinguishable from its 
coalition partner, the Catholics (presently known as the People’s 
Party). In foreign affairs it now merchandizes the “western approach” 
in its most undiluted form. Very few publications in Austria have 
attained the high pitch of moral indignation at the alleged horrors 
of the Communist world which is the be-all and end-all of today’s 
Arbeiter Zeitung, the once so famous Socialist publication. At the 
same time, the United States is described in the pages of the Arbeiter 
Keitung as a country which progresses steadily toward the socialist 
millenium—thus, incidentally, confirming some long-cherished Repub- 
lican convictions. As far as the Socialist leadership is concerned, 
there is, of course, no such thing as a foreign-policy dilemma. On 
the one side are arrayed the forces of democracy, socialism, and 
progress, and on the other the forces of totalitarian aggression. It’s 
as simple as all that, and the choice is obvious. 

In domestic affairs, too, the dividing lines between Catholics 
and Socialists have become blurred. The former have accommodated 
themselves, at least temporarily, to trade unionism, deficit spending, 
and a modest dose of nationalization. (About the latter point more 
will have to be said later.) The Socialists, on the other hand, are 
loath to embrace total planning which is supposed to lead to total 
serfdom—we have Hayek’s word for that. Moreover, they publicly 
protest their aversion to such “demagogic catchwords” as “class 
struggle” or “capitalist exploitation,’ which do not apply, in their 
opinion, to the modern welfare state as exemplified by Austria. Did 
not Marx himself recommend the constant revision of even the most 
basic concepts in the light of an ever-changing historic reality? Yes, 
Marx is still quoted occasionally in Socialist publications. 


Well, let us see for ourselves whether it is inadmissible to apply 
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sume of the basic Marxian concepts to present-day Austria, As we 
observed before, Austria is ruled by a coalition government composed 
of Catholics and Socialists. Both parties claim that old-fashioned 
capitalism is defunct in contemporary Austria, and that something 
new, often termed the welfare state, has taken its place. The argu- 
ment is also frequently heard in Britain, and there are indeed many 
parallels between the British and the Austrian situations. Austria, too, 
has a nationalized sector of the economy whose relative size is com- 
parable to that of the British sector. However, the only discernible 
principle which guided the Austrian nationalization law of 1946 was 
a desire on the part of the government to take over a large complex 
of German assets. At the same time, the government carefully re- 
frained from claiming assets controlled by western capitalists. Since 
many German assets in the eastern zone of Austria had been taken 
over by the Russians, in conformity with the Potsdam agreement, 
the nationalization measure stood revealed as a neat scheme to dis- 
lodge the Russians while leaving western interests intact. Naturally, 
the Russians did not prove cooperative. 

Thus a nationalized industrial sector has been in existence since 
1946, but nothing has been done since then to ensure its integration 
with the rest of the economy or its efficient performance. Indeed, 
nothing could be farther than genuine economic planning from the 
minds of government officials who hold that the conduct of national 
enterprise must be governed by the same principles as apply to private 
enterprise. As a result, the newly nationalized establishments primarily 
serve fiscal purposes, pretty much in the same way as the Austrian 
Tobacco Monopoly which was nationalized under the ancien régime. 
(Incidentally, to this date no strict accounting of these new national 
enterprises has been rendered to the public.) 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to suppose that the ruling 
parties approach nationalization solely from a narrow fiscal view- 
point. To them, the national enterprises serve as convenient recep- 
tacles for the large number of party stalwarts who want to be ac- 
commodated at public expense. In this way each party has been 
able to build up a huge retinue of kinsmen and followers, and, like 
the Medieval Church which wielded great temporal powers because 
of its vast holdings of land, the influence of both Catholics and 
Socialists extends far into the realm of business. A system of patronage 
of such magnitude in a country as impoverished as Austria confers 
of course enormous political powers upon those who control it. 

The nationalized sector is neatly divided up between the two 
parties. Each has annexed a large bank. The Catholics rule over the 
renowned Kreditanstalt and its controlled industrial satellites. The 
Socialists do almost as well through their hold over the Laenderbank, 
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Austria’s most important commercial credit institution. Both parties 
have managed to enter the steel business. The Alpine Montan Gesell- 
schaft, Austria’s largest steel producer, is the domain of the Catholics, 
while the new steel works in the city of Linz, built by the Goering 
interests during the last war, are now within the Socialist sphere of 
influence. 


The infiltration of Socialist bureaucrats into the field of capitalist 
enterprise has been heralded by some party “theorists” as an advance 
toward socialism. Yet the larger proportion of Austrian capital re- 
mains in the hands of the Austrian bourgeoisie, and what has really 
happened is that the latter’s ranks have been somewhat swelled by 
an influx, moderate in scope, of party bureaucrats. One is thus driven 
to the conclusion that class relations in Austria have not markedly 
changed since prewar times. (It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that there has been considerable American pressure to have 
the two government-controlled banks divest themselves of a con- 
siderable portion of the industrial stocks which they acquired at 
bargain prices soon after the war. Since it is hard to see what sources 
of private capital could be tapped for such a purpose in present-day 
Austria, one is naturally led to wonder whether the United States 
High Commissioner may not have in mind the creation of a nice 
opening for American capital—and an extension of American con- 
trol over the Austrian economy.) 


But, it may be asked, isn’t the Austrian working class better off 
under this system of “dual ownership” (consisting of old fashioned 
capitalists and some party bureaucrats)? The answer is an emphatic 
NO. Austria’s current national income is probably somewhat larger 
than her prewar income. (No official estimates of Austria’s national 
income exist to this date.) On the other hand, many Austrian econ- 
omists seem to agree that the Austrian working class, after a period 
of incredible hardships, has just about regained the total income it 
received in the prewar period. The relative share of the Austrian 
workers in the current national income has therefore declined. But 
this is not the whole story. While employment in the last prewar 
years stood at about 1.2 million, it has climbed in the postwar period 
to as much as 1.8 million. Employment has thus increased by roughly 
one-third. Since the Austrian working class as a whole does not con- 
sume more than in 1938, but has to work in far greater numbers to 
get the same absolute amount of income, the conclusion in regard 
to the well-being of the average working class family is obvious. Be- 
sides the father, the mother and other members of the family have 
to take jobs just to make ends meet. Such a situation of “over-em- 
ployment,” necessitated by abysmally low wages, cannot but result 
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in a serious loss of home comforts, educational opportunities, and the 
like, for the average worker. 


But the most disturbing aspect of the present “prosperous” eco- 
nomic situation is its precarious character. There is today panicky 
fear in Austria that the low standard of living of the masses may be 
depressed to an intolerable level if the creeping paralysis which has 
seized certain branches of the consumers’ goods industries in recent 
months should spread still farther. And most experts are agreed that 
the outlook is very discouraging. Like Great Britain, Austria has to 
import a goodly portion of her foodstuffs and raw materials from 
abroad. In prewar times a large part of her requirements of coal, oil, 
and wheat was purchased in such near-by markets as Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, whither Austria sent a large proportion 
of her total export of finished products. Today, Austria meets a 
large part of her coal and wheat requirements in the western hem- 
isphere, and, as a result, her exports are oriented toward the hard- 
currency markets of the West. Trade with eastern and southwestern 
markets has dwindled to but a tiny proportion of its prewar size. 
For a while, Austrian export industry benefited by the singularly de- 
pressed wage level which was imposed upon the Austrian working 
class with the connivance of the trade unions, but there are signs 
that this form of export “subsidy” will no longer prove adequate. 
Hence there is increasing talk about an impending devaluation of 
the Austrian currency with its customary corollary of soaring domestic 
prices and lagging wages. 


In the light of all this, it is not hard to understand why the 
man in the street is imbued with a sense of helplessness and frustra- 
tion, and why he tends to view every official pronouncement, no 
matter what its source or content, with a great deal of skepticism. 
3ut this state of mass dissatisfaction, which is so easily perceptible 
wherever you go, has not given birth to a process of radicalization 
on a large scale. There is evidence of some scattered neo-fascist sen- 
timent among the young and among the German refugee population. 
One occasionally hears a complaint about the lack of consistency in 
American foreign policy—which first contrived the destruction of 
Hitlerism and, just as soon as this was accomplished, adopted all the 
Hitlerite objectives. This is followed up by a sigh about the “mis- 
directed war.” 

The left-wing movement, which comprises the Communist Party 
and a socialist splinter group called the Socialist Workers Party, has 
thus far failed to exploit the vast potential arising from dissatisfaction 
and disillusionment among Austria’s working population. During two 
successive elections, the vote of the so-called “Left Bloc” stagnated 
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at about five percent of the total electorate. Yet it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that all the drive and spirit still to be found in the 
Austrian political scene is supplied by the Left Bloc and its mag- 
nificent leading personality, the poet, playwright, and political essay- 
ist, Ernst Fischer. Why, it may be asked, have the Austrian masses 
failed to respond to the exhortations of the Left Bloc? There are 
several reasons. 


There is first the alleged misconduct of Soviet soldiers, about 
which so much has been said by American observers. On-the-spot 
inquiries, however, do not add up to findings of the black or white 
variety. The Red Army, like any other army in the world, committed 
in the first flush of victory some individual acts injurious to the 
civilian population. But it was conceded by many Viennese, a major- 
ity of whom did not seem partial to the Russians, that the mass 
looting which occurred after the hasty retreat of the Germans, was 
perpetrated primarily by the Austrian population. “Our own Russians 
did most of the looting,” was a comment which was elicited from 
many a fair-minded observer. Occasionally a Viennese could refer, 
perhaps after some patient probing on the part of the interrogator, 
to the humane disposition of the Russian soldiery toward the civilian 
population. After Vienna fell to the advancing Russians, the west- 
ward approaches to the city were virtually flooded with a sea of 
fleeing humanity which attempted to escape on every conceivable 
type of transport. Yet not a single Russian plane appeared to spread 
destruction and death among the refugees. (German aviators and 
more recently American fliers in Korea did not exhibit similar re- 
straint, as is well known.) As one collects item after item of this 
kind, one begins to suspect that the causal chain may not run from 
Russian misconduct to the anti-Russian animosity of the Austrian 
populace but, in all likelihood, the other way round. There is little 
doubt, indeed, that the great majority of the atrocity tales stem from 
an inspired anti-Russian whispering campaign. 

Another favorite complaint against the Russians concerns the 
allegedly severe losses inflicted upon the Austrian economy by the 
Soviet: confiscation of German-owned industrial assets, including the 
Zistersdorf oilfields. Actually, the labor force employed in all Russian- 
held Austrian enterprises amounts to about 50,000 workers, which 
is no more than 2.5 percent of the total Austrian labor force. More- 
over, the bulk of the products manufactured in these enterprises, in- 
clusive of the oil, is sold on the Austrian market. The rest, which 
is shipped eastward, is exchanged against food and other products 
that are on sale in the so-called Russian stores of Vienna which 
enjoy increasing popularity among the inhabitants of the capital. 
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But, the reader may wonder, why does the average Austrian 
fall such an easy victim to the rumormonger? To explain this we 
must first point to the age-old antagonism between Austrians and 
Slavs which dates back to the early history of the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy. For centuries the German-speaking population of Austria con- 
stituted a “Herrenvolk” among the ethnic minorities of the Monarchy, 
and a feeling of “superiority,” both racial and otherwise, became one 
of the national traditions of the German Austrians. (One remembers 
how the Nazis capitalized on these unfortunate propensities.) While 
it is no longer fashionable in Austria to boast about racial superiority, 
many a barroom politician wil! hold forth, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, about the cultural “backwardness” of the Slav. “They have 
not produced a Beethoven or a Goethe, you know.” This feeling of 
aversion toward the Slav world has of course been mightily aggravated 
by the anti-Communist propaganda to which Catholics, Nazis, and 
Socialists alike have contributed with an astounding degree of uni- 
formity. Today, the Socialists are the most virulent and the most 
deceitful of hate-Russia propagandists. 

Austria’s present situation is indeed an unhappy one. She is 
still occupied by her conquerors; she is administered by incompetent 
and venal parties; she lives economically on a narrow margin and 
depends, even for her present subsistence standards, on unstable for- 
eign markets and on the hand-outs of the American government. 
Consequently, her population is disillusioned and apathetic, and has 
lost all faith in its present leadership. Yet so heavy are the chains 
of the past which the Austrian people drag along on their feet that 
they have been unable as yet to find new ideals and new vistas of 
the future. 


But what is the prospect of change, the reader may ask? As far 
as Austria’s international status is concerned, no change is in sight. 
As long as the western allies continue to rearm West Germany, to 
turn Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey into military bastions, and to 
convert Trieste into a military base, their repeated pronouncements 
in favor of an early settlement of the Austrian occupation are devoid 
of good faith. Moreover, it is generally realized that given the servility 
of the Austrian government toward its American masters, a with- 
drawal of the Russian troops would be followed by the quick integra- 
tion of the whole country into the western military alliance. Messrs. 
Fig] and Gruber have taken pains to remove whatever doubt may 
have existed on that score. Thus for the duration of the Cold War 
Austria is likely to remain an occupied country. 

There is also little likelihood that Austria’s economic orientation 
will change in the foreseeable future. The Austrian government now 
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considers the American dole as something in the order of a natural 
phenomenon like the succession of the seasons. The only grievance 
that it occasionally expresses concerns the rather miserly proportion 
of the dole. In exchange for these gratuities, the Austrian govern- 
ment has virtually surrendered its prerogatives to the American occu- 
pation authorities. Even matters of economic policy of comparatively 
secondary importance, like the fixing of the bank rate, are now sub- 
ject to American approval, as events proved last summer. It would 
therefore be naive to expect that the Austrian government could re- 
verse, in the present circumstances, the western orientation of the 
Austrian economy. Should a recession develop—and all signs point in 
that direction—resort will be taken to traditional “remedies,” such 
as exchange depreciation, increased American handouts, and new 
armament contracts. The continuation of such a policy, which runs 
counter to the real interests of the Austrian people, will doubtless 
stir up further dissatisfaction and will contribute to the steady decline 
in the prestige of the ruling parties. 





It is impossible to predict the extent to which the opposition 
parties will make inroads into the Catholic-Socialist vote in the com- 
ing national election. The so-called Independents who address them- 
selves primarily to the Pan-German and neo-fascist elements in the 
population, are expected to make substantial gains at the expense of 
the two parties. The Left Bloc is also likely to gain votes, although to 
a more moderate extent. But it should be understood that the Left 
Bloc is not geared to a short-run election strategy. It must needs 
stake its future on making plain to the Austrian population some un- 
palatable truths: that American hand-outs do not constitute a dur- 
able foundation for Austria’s future; that Austria’s economic orien- 
tation toward the West runs counter to history, geography, and 
common sense; that her analogous political orientation brings her in- 
to unholy communion with German “revenge” politicians and Amer- 
ican “liberation” strategists; that the peoples to the east and south- 
east of Austria, with whom she has been linked by centuries-old bonds, 
have entered upon a happier phase of their national existence and 
do not wish to be “liberated” 4 la Korea; and, lastly, that her pres- 
ent apathy and national frustration could easily give way to senti- 
ments of confidence and hope if she were to turn toward socialism 
and cooperation with the East. 

Such a language, as spoken by the left-wing Socialists and Com- 
munists, does not make for easy victories at the polls, but it points 
the way toward the only constructive solution of Austria’s deep- 
seated ills. Already it has had its effects. A stratum of the Austrian 
working class, strategically located in the heavy industries, has broken 
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with the past and is now firmly aligned with the Left. Sooner or 
later, the Left’s message is bound to be comprehended by the great 
masses of the Austrian people. 


HISTORY CONTEST 


Socialists argue that the only solution capitalists have found to the prob- 
lem of overproduction, with its resultant depression and unemployment, is 
war. The facts below prove the case. This little history lesson was not written 
by a socialist; on the contrary, these are the words of a highly respectable 
capitalist spokesman known to all. 

When were they spoken? By whom? MR will award prizes of any of its 
current book titles to the first two persons—one from east of the Mississippi 
and one from west of the Mississippi—who send in the correct answers to 
these questions. The winners will be announced in MR, and the prizes will 
be sent promptly—Tue Eprrors. 


Nineteen Twenty-nine was the last year in which we enjoyed 
prosperity in a time of peace. From then until 1939, when World 
War II began, our economy showed no growth whatever in real out- 
put per person. 

The New Deal never actually solved the unemployment problem. 
In 1939, after seven years of New Deal doctoring, 9.5 million Amer- 
icans were still out of work.... 

Then came World War II. Under its stimulus, America’s pro- 
duction soared and unemployment disappeared. 

World War II did what the New Deal was unable to do... . 

Nearly one third of the high level production of the first five 
years after the war was due to making up the shortages created 
during the war—in automobiles, refrigerators, houses. Those things 
were largely paid for out of the $140,000,000,000 savings which 
Americans had accumulated by the end of the war. 

Just as these war-bred shortages began to disappear, and the 
economy was beginning to weaken, along came Korea. Defense pro- 
duction again propped up the economy. 
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A SENSIBLE BOOK ON THE USSR 


BY JOSHUA KUNITZ 


The appearance at this time of Corliss Lamont’s Soviet Civiliza- 
tion (Philosophical Library, $5) is a refreshing and heartening event. 
In the midst of barbaric screams and warlike fulminations, it is good 
for a change to hear a quiet, informed, unmistakably American voice 
talk sensibly and reasonably of such matters as Soviet civilization, 
Soviet progress, Soviet-American relations, socialism, revolution, re- 
ligion, Marxism, Stalin, Korea, peace, and so on. It is refreshing, 
indeed, in these angry times to follow a discussion which, for all the 
explosiveness of its subject matter, is carried on in a spirit of free 
inquiry and of historical and scientific objectivity, a discussion com- 
pletely devoid of rancor, dogma, slogan, and cliché, and illumined by 
the steady glow of a firmly held socialist-humanist ideal. 

Corliss Lamont is no novice in the Soviet field. A man of many 
interests and pursuits, he has managed during the last twenty years 
to devote considerable time to the study and observation of Soviet 
developments. He has visited the USSR twice and has written nu- 
merous articles and a couple of books on the Soviet theme. The 
present book, aimed at helping to “stem the tide of misunderstanding 
between the United States and Soviet Russia,” constitutes something 
of a summation and, in part, a re-evaluation of all the author as a 
keenly interested layman has seen, read, thought, and written on the 
subject during the last two decades. It is, in the author’s own words, 
a “major effort, intellectual and moral . . . to make some contribu- 
tion to the enduring peace for which our two peoples and the whole 
world so yearn.” 

Lamont’s warm friendship for the Soviet Union has been suf- 
ficiently publicized and is well known. What has been less publi- 
cized and little known is that this friendship is neither blind nor 
uncritical. He is certainly no apologist and no follower of any “party 
line.” While respecting the intelligence and revolutionary sincerity 
of the Soviet leaders, he does not stand in awe of them, regarding 
them as all too human and fallible, sometimes disastrously fallible. 
Lamont is consistently himself. Right or wrong, his judgments are 
Joshua Kunitz is the author of several books on the Soviet Union and on 


Russian literature, including Dawn Over Samarkand (1935) and Russia: 
The Giant That Came Last (1947). 
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his own, based on his own independent observations and studies, 
products of his own independent thinking. Naturally, as a convinced 
socialist, he is deeply appreciative of the socialist aspects of Soviet 
life. Naturally, as a confirmed humanist, he points up and applauds 
every aspect of Soviet policy that has led or promises to lead to the 
emancipation and expansion of the human spirit. But naturally again, 
as a socialist, as a humanist, and as a firm believer in the democratic 
process, he unhesitatingly deplores, rejects, and condemns everything 
in Soviet theory and practice that he considers contradictory to so- 
cialism, humanism, or democracy. 


Take for example the chapter on the Soviet Constitution. In 
discussing the various clauses and laws that provide a socialist answer 
to the problems of property, employment, health, rest, old-age secur- 
ity, education, the relations of classes, of sexes, and of ethnic groups, 
Lamont is unstinting in his praise. Such words as “unique,” “tremen- 
dously progressive,” and “epoch-making” are used over and over 
again, without hedging, with no inhibitions, On the other hand, quite 
as frank and uninhibited are Lamont’s comments on what he regards 
as defects in the Constitution or lapses in the Soviet Government’s 
implementation of some of the finest constitutional provisions. Thus, 
he characterizes as a “flagrant violation of civil liberties,” the basic 
assumption of the Constitution that in the Soviet state “there is and 
can be no place for freedom of speech, press and so on for the foes 
of socialism” (Vishinsky). He deems it “regrettable” that “during 
the past few years the Soviet dictatorship has manifestly become 
tighter instead of relaxing.” 

He speaks of “miscarriages of justice,” acknowledging as “a fact” 
that “the administration of justice in the Soviet Union has been 
biased and harsh towards those considered the enemies of the so- 
cialist state; that the Soviet authorities, relying on the omnipresent 
secret police, have jailed tens of thousands of blameless individuals 
in their periodic purges; and that Soviet prisons and labor camps 
have frequently failed to maintain decent and healthy conditions.” 


Though Lamont believes Trotsky to have been a traitor, he 
nevertheless calls the Soviet practice of “re-writing history” so as 
to erase the very memory of Trotsky and his initial services to the 
Revolution “lamentable and ludicrous.” He is repelled by the ease 
with which the Soviet authorities tend to impugn people like Anna 
Louise Strong, who has given most of her life to the advocacy of 
the Soviet cause, as “foreign agent and spy”; and he is distressed 
by the fact that a protest in behalf of Miss Strong handed to the 
Soviet embassy by him and his wife and a group of friends was 
cavalierly ignored. He is perplexed by the glaring violation of human 
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rights implicit “in the Soviet Government’s policy of refusing to allow 
Soviet women married to foreigners to join their husbands abroad.” 


All this within the confines of one chapter! 


In other chapters dealing in greater detail with individual pro- 
visions of the Constitution, Lamont maintains the same critical atti- 
tude. Thus, in the chapter entitled “Soviet Ethnic Democracy,” high 
praise for the Soviet policy on nationalities, as embodied in the Con- 
stitution and as implemented in life, is counterbalanced by no less 
severe condemnation of serious recent lapses in the Soviet treatment 
of several national minorities—the peremptory abolition of the Ger- 
man Volga Republic during the war, as well as the subsequent dis- 
solution of the Chechen-Ingush, Crimean, and Kalmyk Autonomous 
Republics, and the Karachi Autonomous Region. No details are 
given, and no light is thrown on what has happened either to the 
individual members of these national groups, or to their national 
languages and cultures. The only reason given for this unprecedented 
action by the Soviet authorities is, according to Lamont, the strain of 
the Nazi invasion and the disloyalty of certain groups among these 
peoples to the Soviet federation. Lamont is quite unhappy about all 
this, saying unequivocally that “the disloyalty and dissolution of five 
national divisions” represent “cracks in the structure of Soviet inter- 
ethnic harmony” and “must be counted as a disturbing failure in 
the Soviet minority policy.” 

The above listing of Lamont’s doubts, reservations, and strictures 
may tend to create an impression of imbalance and over-negativism 
in his treatment of the Soviet Constitution. Such an impression would 
be wrong. Taken in the context of the general friendliness and under- 
standing that pervades the book, the doubts and strictures assume 
proper proportion. For always the author communicates a keen 
awareness of the historical and psychological conditioning of the 
Soviet peoples and their leaders—the heritage of economic and cul- 
tural backwardness, the lack of democratic political traditions, the 
exigencies of foreign intervention and civil war, of rapid industrial- 
ization and collectivization, of hot and cold wars, and much besides. 
Also, throughout the book Lamont shows a sharp realization of the 
dynamics of Soviet development, of its motivations and directions. 
It is this that creates the necessary balance. And it is this that gives 
substance to Lamont’s conclusion that “despite all the legitimate 
qualifications about Soviet political life, the Soviet Constitution itself 
clearly belongs on the positive side of the ledger.” Further: “It is a 
document that does great credit to its framers and that presents a 
grand design of human living of which the Soviet people can well 
be proud.” 
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Objectivity and meticulous balance are Lamont’s guideposts in 
whatever topic he handles. To follow them is not always easy, and 
sometimes his insistence on balance strikes one as a little too deliber- 
ate and even mechanical. This is particularly true of the few cases 
where the requisite information to buttress a hastily stated belief or 
hunch is lacking. Certainly, not enough authentic facts are offered 
to support such statements, injected into the discussion for the sake 
of balance, as the following: 


The Soviet invasion of Finland in the fall of 1939 was cer- 
tainly an act of aggression and a terrible mistake. (P. 312.) 
It seems probable to me that the North Koreans were 
guilty of the initial aggression. (P. 334.) 
Admittedly the Soviet Government has committed a num- 
ber of serious errors in foreign policy during these post-war 
years, such as . . . its harsh and mistaken attitude towards the ——_ 
Tito regime in Yugoslavia. (P. 316.) \ 


Paucity of authentic recent information lessens the value also } 
of Lamont’s discussion of the emotion-charged subject of the Jew 
in the Soviet Union. Thus, he shows no awareness at all of the | 
strange things that have happened to Jewish cultural life in the | | 
Soviet Union since 1949—the sudden and unexplained disappearance | 
of Jewish schools, theaters, newspapers, periodicals, books, and 
writers. He denies categorically any Soviet anti-Semitism, but the | 
force of his denial is weakened by a sad lack of knowledge of postwar | 
developments in this area of Soviet life. Yet it may very well be 
that his remarks about the “disloyalty and dissolution of five national 
divisions” should be applied to a sixth national division—the Jews. 


These, in addition to the excessively ambitious title, are the 
only faults I can find with this clear, well-written, well-reasoned, 
well-disposed, and generally well-documented book. The flaws are 
few and minor; the virtues, many and great. It is chock-full of in- 
formation, and is a virtual must for the average decent American 
who wants to read something honest about the country he is taught 
to hate and conditioned to fight. The gist of the lesson such an 
American is bound to learn from Lamont is contained in the last 
paragraph of the book which is worth quoting in full: 


Westerners who today dismiss Soviet socialism as a horrible 
failure and an international menace disregard the lesson of his- 
tory that it is reckless to make hasty adverse judgments on far- 
reaching revolutionary movements before those tradition-shatter- 
ing upsurges of peoples and nations have had an opportunity to 
work themselves out, to correct their cruelties and crudities, to 
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fulfill the generous ideals of their founders. I could be wrong; 
but in my opinion the objective verdict of coming generations 
will be that the Soviet Russians, during their first thirty-five 
years, laid the foundations of a great new civilization of enduring 
achievement and high promise, ranking in world historical sig- 
nificance with the outstanding civilizations of the past. 


CHRISTMAS EVE: A COMMUNICATION 


BY SHAEMAS O'SHEEL 


On Christmas Eve, 1952, there appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, and doubtless in other newspapers taking 
NEA Service, a “comic” picture, one in the series known as Side 
Glances. It showed a young American mother with two little chil- 
dren looking out a window at a sky where one star shone. Behind 
them, a decorated Christmas tree with toys and gifts strewn about; 
on a wall, the framed photograph of a man in military uniform. 

The words under the picture are supposed to be spoken by the 
young American mother to her kiddies: “Yes, maybe Dad is flying 
his jet plane tonight—he’s really on the same mission as Santa and 
his reindeer!” 


That is to say, a jet pilot’s mission, to drop bombs on defenceless 
villages and flaming gasoline on cowering and screaming mothers 
and kiddies in another land, is the same as the errand of goodwill 
and beneficence which the kindly folklore of western Christianity 
ascribes to the genially mythological Santa Claus. 

It can at least be doubted that any such monstrous thought oc- 
curred to any American mother, wife of a jet plane pilot; but it 
did occur to the artist who drew this “comic”—whose name I can’t 
make out, so let us mercifully pass over it; and the picture was ac- 
cepted by NEA Service—and it may reasonably be supposed that a 
millicn newspaper readers nodded approval of the picture and the 
words. 

Without being either facetious or sententious, let me suggest 
that this particular “comic” is a highly revealing bit of evidence of 
the deep intellectual and spiritual corruption which must rapidly 
spread among the American people if imperialism is to be our way. 
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By Arthur Eggleston 











BIGGEST LABOR STORY? 


The biggest labor story of this period may be that finally some 
labor leaders are beginning to question the correctness of policies 
which have been followed in the labor movement since the death 
of President Roosevelt. 

Myths die hard, and one of those which has lingered long after 
events disproved it is the belief that easy access to the White House 
is the sine qua non of running the labor movement. Business has had 
its own version of this myth, that labor had taken over the Admin- 
istration and the Democratic Party and turned the nation toward 
what Sumner H. Slichter calls a “laboristic” economy. By this he 
means there has been “a shift of power from business to employees.” 
Labor did derive advantages from its close relations with President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic Party up to about 1940. But cer- 
tainly under Truman, business and industry have been back in the 
saddle despite much Republican propaganda to the contrary. Easy 
access to the White House operated to tie the CIO in particular, and 
the AFL to some extent, to foreign and domestic policies of the 
Truman administration. This involved the unions in contradictions 
and unrealities that brought them to a dead end and prevented 
them from recognizing and fighting off the real dangers to labor. 

What is the outlook for labor in 1953? Both CIO and AFL 
leaders seem to believe they can work with President Eisenhower 
and that he will be “temperate.” They may be clinging to the myth 
that access to the White House, even though not as easy as in the 
past, is still the most important thing in running a labor movement. 
There is striking evidence to disprove this, however. Despite the fact 
that the late Philip Murray was Truman’s great friend, the steel- 
workers got less out of this relationship than John L. Lewis’s coal 
miners won through maintaining their independence. Administration 
handling of the steel strike was inept, fumbling, and harmful to the 
steelworkers. And the Truman Wage Stabilization Board, by its own 
admission and despite much Republican and industry propaganda 
to the contrary, gave the steelworkers less than they were entitled to. 
Other unions which were strong supporters of Truman and the Dem- 
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ocratic Party were hurt and weakened by government procurement 
policies which gave huge government contracts to low-wage and non- 
union plants instead of to plants organized by the CIO Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the Textile Workers. The responsibility in these 
instances was clearly Truman’s, 


The ability of the labor movement to work with Eisenhower 
and his problematical “temperate” approach to labor problems is 
not going to be the test. The test is what a strengthened Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition in Congress is going to do. It is true that business 
and industry leaders are now issuing warnings to prevent the victor- 
ious Republicans from going hog-wild and thus risking another swing 
of the pendulum. And the National Association of Manufacturers calls 
for “industrial statesmanship in the public interest,” lest there be 
an attempt to destroy overnight the 20-year gains of the American 
people. But will those who constitute what may be called the “ad- 
vance guard of American fascism” heed the warnings? 


We may know the answer when Congress takes up suggestions to 
knock the labor movement down to acceptable size by banning nation- 
wide and industrywide unions, and when it takes up amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. One of the supreme tests will come on the 
proposal that the government be authorized to say who ought to 
represent workers, rather than, as now, who actually does represent 
them. This is the proposal which would enable a government agency 
or perhaps an individual to declare that the officers elected dem- 
ocratically by union members were “Communists or Communist- 
sympathizers,” or otherwise unacceptable to the government. This is 
another stoolpigeon operation which would give the kind of charac- 
ters who follow the Congressional committees’ “anti-subversion” cir- 
cuit carte blanche to break up collective bargaining contracts and 
relations with unions and union leaders whom employers may not 
like. Such a measure would strike a fascist-like blow at the demo- 
cratic, autonomous, and voluntary nature of all labor organizations. 
Right out of Hitler’s handbook, it may be the most important anti- 
union measure before the 83rd Congress. 


The so-far-respectable part of the labor movement has in some 
instances joined in the witch-hunt, of which this proposal is a part. 
But whether they are aware of it or not, labor leaders who have used 
the witch-hunt to aid in raiding rival unions are betraying the best 
traditions of the American labor movement. The question of whether 
there will be a step-up or a slackening of the headline-hunting as- 
saults on teachers, writers, actors, UN employees, lawyers, doctors, 
selected labor organizations, and the foreign-born is of great im- 
portance to all labor. The parallel system of law which is superseding 
due process and nullifying the Constitution and the Bill of Rights in 
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reality threatens the interests of all workers, in spite of the fact that 
it is ostensibly being used only against “Communists and Commu- 
nist-sympathizers.” 

Hugo Ernst, general president of the AFL Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International Union, is one of those who 
is alarmed at the direction of events. He wrote in The Nation, No- 
vember 15, in a post-election roundup: 


Labor must re-examine its organization, its methods, its goals. 
We must put our finger on the reasons for the complacency 
which has developed to shield us from the realities of the world 
we live in. We must discover why we have failed to keep strong 
the militant spirit which built our movement in the 30s and 40s. 
Obviously, we must subject our whole approach to political edu- 
cation and political action to the most exacting self-criticism. 


Those are wise words which the whole labor movement would 
do well to heed. 


THE NEW YORK WATERFRONT AGAIN 


There is a conspiracy of silence about the role of the employers 
and the part played by the shape-up which to date casts doubt on 
the statement by the New York State Crime Commission that the 
chief purpose of its inquiry into conditions on the New York water- 
front is to show why the evils disclosed exist and to fix responsibility 
for them. Employers are pictured as the victims rather than as the 
instigators of dock racketeering and corruption. The shape-up, in 
which a longshoreman is at the mercy of the ex-convict dock bosses 
and is kept docile by fear that he won’t get work, is pictured as a 
good system if only it can be taken out of the hands of dock thugs 
and racketeers. 

It may be that the Crime Commission will eventually get around 
to the evidence which will indeed enable it to fix responsibility and 
show why the evils exist. That will depend, however, on the real 
purpose of the inquiry. If it is primarily a State Republican move 
to discredit New York City Democrats or a move by business and 
industry to put in a less costly version of the shape-up, then it will 
take the real workers on the waterfront a little longer to set up a 
democratic union and institute the only system that will work—a 
union-run hiring hall. 


Rank-and-file longshoremen so far have come closer to reality 
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in assessing the blame for conditions on the New York waterfront 
than the commission or the newspapers. Dockers News, a mimeo- 
graphed publication, declared at the outset of the inquiry: 


The present investigation of the crime commission is putting 
the spotlight on the racketeers and mobsters in our union... . 
The shipowners bought and paid for every one of these rats. 
They could not remain in the positions they hold in our union 
and on the docks without the support of the shipowners. With- 
out them we could have a democratically controlled union, 
united and strong enough to end the shape-up and discrimin- 
ation and better our conditions. It won’t be enough for the crime 
commission to only expose the vast “take” of the Ryan-mobsters 
combination by pilfering, gifts, and outright bribes from the 
shipowners. The shipowners—in the courts, in the hearing and 
in the newspapers—are moving heaven and earth to cover up 
the connection between this racketeering setup and the vast 
“take” of the shipowners in the form of tens of millions in 
greater profits at the expense of us longshoremen. 


There is another conspiracy of silence in this situation which 
has been broken only a few times, chiefly in West Coast newspapers 
and in one or two stories in the New York Times. That is the fact 
that the real remedy is to be found on the West Coast. West Coast 
docks are free from pilfering; longshoremen have a rotary hiring- 
hall which eliminates the shape-up and thus eliminates not only the 
over-supply of labor but also “kick-backs” to gangster dock bosses 
and all the evils that the New York State Crime Commission is now 
exposing on the New York docks. On the West Coast, there is honest 
and close cargo protection, greater efficiency despite strict safety 
rules and limitation of sling loads, and yearly wages that have taken 
West Coast longshoremen out of the casual labor category and off 
public relief rolls. There are no gangsters and no mobsters—except 
in Seattle, where Ryan sent in thugs a few weeks ago to attempt to 
prevent a longshoremen’s foreman local from disaffiliating from his 
ILA. 

The independent International Longshoremens and Warchouse- 
mens Union, led by Harry Bridges, is solely responsible for the good 
conditions on the West Coast. But this fact, too, is being min- 
imized, even in glowing reports of the situation there. Newspapers 
quote everybody on the New York dock situation and what to do 
about it except the one man in the country who knows most about 
it and what the cure is, Bridges has not been quoted, except in left- 
wing papers. Perhaps it is asking too much of the Crime Commission 
to suggest that he be called to tell what he knows. It will be inter- 
esting to see if the Commission’s search for remedies even extends 
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to the West Coast. Despite the conspiracy of silence, however, the 
position of Harry Bridges and the ILWU, one of the most demo- 
cratically-run and effective unions in the country, inevitably has been 
strengthened by the New York developments. 


Meanwhile, the newspapers, radio, and particularly television 
are having a field day showing and describing and quoting the dock 
gangsters and union mobsters—tough-looking individuals with foreign 
names and cauliflower ears, prison records, and interesting rackets. 
This enables them to divert attention in sensational ways from the 
major beneficiaries of the corruption, bribery, and thuggery. And it 
enables them in particular to cover up the greatest racket of them 
all—the low wages from which employers take the first big cut and 
then turn the men over to their dock bosses, recruited in prison “hir- 
ing halls.” Quite a while back, Richard Carter, New York Daily 
Compass reporter, discovered what the Crime Commission is now 
laboriously and somewhat fuzzily finding out. After a long investiga- 
tion, he wrote on December 2, 1951: 


Fantastic profits are extracted from the labor of 35,000 
underpaid and overworked longshoremen, the underworld Icad- 
ers of whose union work hand-in-hand with employers to “keep 
the men in line.” What little pay the men get is systematically 
pirated from them through loan sharking, kickbacks, “voluntary 
contributions,” and virtually compulsory gambling, in which 
union characters and pier bosses are involved, 


And he drew the only conclusion that the crime commission can 
honestly draw: 

What takes place in privately-owned waterfront industry is 
essentially the responsibility of the owners. . . . Ryan’s job is to 
give the stevedore employers not only the kind of wage contracts 
and docile labor they want, but, in the process, the kind of gang- 
ster-foremen they want. 





OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS 


I’m just old-fashioned enough to believe that in the manufactur- 

ing business there is only one basic commodity on which you make a 

profit: human effort. Now the Packard labor content (the work done 

by company employees) on our automobiles has sunk to an all-time 

low of roughly 30 percent. The more labor content taken outside of 
our plants, the less competitive we become. 

—James J. Nance, new president of Packard Motor Co., 

Fortune, November, 1952 
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reached an agreement with Fred Blossom and his co-workers to take over 
publication of Scott Nearing’s periodical letters on international affairs which 
have been appearing for more than ten years now—first as a monthly and 
more recently as a quarterly—under the title World Events. Beginning in an 
early issue, “World Events” will appear as a regular monthly feature of 
MR. The total space available to Scott Nearing will be approximately what 
it has been under the old arrangement, and needless to say he will have 
complete freedom to write what he wants to. Fred Blossom, freed from the 
onerous burden of getting out a regular publication, plans to continue and 
expand his activities in other directions from his present base in East Palatka, 
Florida. He and his colleagues will operate under the name of World Events 
Clearinghouse, and they plan to devote their energies to disseminating Scott 
Nearing’s books, promoting MR, and extending their contacts not only in 
the United States but all over the world, Meanwhile, World Events sub- 
scribers will automatically receive MR on an issue-for-issue basis until their 
subs expire, after which we hope they will show that they like the new arrange- 
ment by becoming subscribers to Monthly Review. If they do, the result could 
be nearly a doubling of MR’s circulation. And that, we believe, would open 
up altogether new opportunities and prospects for improving the quality and 
further expanding the circulation of the magazine. 


Not all improvements have to be put off to the future, however. This 
month we welcome a new feature, “The Labor Movement,” by Arthur 
Eggleston, former labor correspondent for the San Francisco Chronicle and 
the New York Daily Compass and Nieman Fellow at Harvard in 1940-41. 


In “Notes from the Editors” in last August’s MR, we asked readers 
to contribute books to the Jamaican “People’s Educational Organization.” 
Recently we received a mimeographed progress report from our good friend 
Richard Hart, Chairman of the PEO, and were very gratified to learn from 
it that the PEO’s appeal for books had met with a good response. Neverthe- 
less, the report continues, “we are anxious to expand the library and make 
it as wide as possible, and our appeal is still open. We would particularly 
welcome the publication of our appeal in progressive periodicals and news- 
pepers, as was done for us by the editors of the American magazine Monthly 
Review. This resulted in great help to us through their readers for which 
we are most grateful.” It is good to know that MR readers contributed to 
this worthy cause, and we ask them to continue to do so to the greatest 
possible extent. Please do not send the books to us. Send all books direct 
to Richard Hart, Chairman, The People’s Educational Organization, 64 
Barry Street, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I 


Joshua Kunitz, who reviews Corliss Lamont’s new book on Soviet Civil- 
ization in this issue of MR, spoke on the subject “The Czech Trials: Anti- 
semitism in Socialist Countries?” at a well-attended Monthly Review Asso- 
ciates meeting in New York on January 19th. An expanded version of Dr. 
Kunitz’s address will be published later; unfortunately we had to go to 
press too early to permit inclusion in this issue. 


Will all readers please note that changes in addresses should be sent to 
us as soon as you know about them. Far too many magazines are returned 
marked “Moved—Left No Address” or “Unclaimed” or “Not Here.” Postage 
is thus lost both ways, and the subscriber still hasn’t received the magazine. 
A little foresight would avoid the difficulty. 
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"When a correspondent from one of the big New 
York papers persisted in his questioning at State Depart- 
ment, there was a stage whisper from the rear of the press 
conference, "Who does that fellow think he is? The rich 
man's Izzy Stone'?" 


—PM, March 31, 1948 


THE TRUMAN ERA 


by 
I. F. Stone 


This is the new book, now on press, which we an- 
nounced previously under the title of The Best of |. F. 
Stone." 


It will be published in April at $3.50. By sending in 
your order now, you pay only $2. Save money by filling 
out the order below right away. 


MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send .......... copies of THE TRUMAN ERA at the 
pre-publication price of $2 per copy to: 


Name .... 


Address . 





City ...... CU 


| enclose ..... 





